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Heres why 20 many business men ano buying and, {ying 
America’s No. 1 Utility Plane 


ANY a middle-aged business man 
has told us, “I’m too did to learn 
how to fly”—only to find himself solo- 


ing a Stinson after about 10 hours’ 


easy flying time! 


That’s not hard to understand. 
Everyone likes the flying ease of the 
great new spin-resistant Stinson. This 
is just one of the reasons why Stinson 
has become America’s biggest-selling 
4-place personal plane—especially with 
“over-35” owners who use it for busi- 
ness and pleasure. 


, _— pagel 
. “I learned to fly at 47,” says 


Stinson utility counts even more with 
these practical people. The Stinson car- 
ries the highest useful load of any 4- 
place plane built today. It carries 4 
people and 100 pounds of luggage...or 
the pilot alone plus 640 cargo-pounds. 

It’s truly a “fly-anywhere” plane, 
too, with quick take-offs and slow land- 
ings. Cruising speed: 180 m.p.h. at 5,000 
feet. Non-stop flying range, 554 miles. 

See your Stinson dealer, today, for 
a demonstration flight! 


2. “One rush delivery of the 
small springs we manufacture 
kept a customer’s plant from 
closing down, and resulted in 


For literature, write Stinson Division, 
Dept. D, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builder of 
America’s most useful personal planes 


3. “I have more time with my 
family, too,” Mr. Smith con- 
cludes. “The four of us take 
many pleasant trips in the Stin- 


doubling our business with that son. We feel it’s safer than 


firm,” he adds. “That one flight 
alone more than paid the cost 


of my plane.” 


traveling by highway. There’s 
nothing like a Stinson for fast. 
comfortable family travel!” 





Stinson dealers have a new free flight instruction plan 


for business and professional men interested in saving 
time and money. Write W. H. Klenke, Jr., General 
Sales Manager, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. 


manufacturer Howard M. Smith 
of Holly, Michigan. “Now I use 
my Stinson constantly, to con- 
tact customers in every part of 
a 400-mile area.” 
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Martin Aircraft Company mechanic installs electric rubber on the Martin 2-0-2. 


Where ice made metal melt 


CE THAT FORMS On an airplane's air 
| scoop chokes off the air that cools 
the generator. And without air, heat 
can build up until insulation and 
even metal melt—and the generator 
burns up. 

This was always a serious problem 
for pilots and mechanics. But it was 
licked the day B. F. Goodrich 
engineers came up with electricai- 
ly heated rubber. This thin, tough 
rubber has wires imbedded in its 
core which distribute heat uniform- 
ly over its entire surface. The hot 
rubber keeps ice from forming on the 
narrow intake, and the generator 


gets a continuous flow of cooling air. 

In the picture above, a mechanic 
is installing B. F. Goodrich electric 
rubber on the generator oil cooler 
duct of the Martin 2-0-2. This is an 
easy job because the rubber is very 
flexible and fits curved surfaces tight- 
ly and smoothly. After it is cemented 
on, the pair,of wires that carry power 
from the generator are connected — 
and the installation is complete. 

B. F. Goodrich electric rubber is 
the most efficient way of getting the 
right amount of heat to a specific 
spot. It simplifies design problems and 
saves weight. It can be adapted to any 


power supply. And it can be inter- 
nally installed where design permits. 

B. F. Goodrich electric rubber has 
done a successful anti-icing job on 
propellers, spinner domes, cowls. 
antenna and pitot masts, hydraulic 
lines, water tanks and other installa- 
tions. Research to make electric rub- 
ber even better is a comstant project 
of B, F. Goodrich engineers. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company 


Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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STAMP 
OF 
APPROVAL 


We believe that the best indi- 
cation of a product’s quality is 
the people who buy it and put 

their confidence in it. 
Phillips 66 Aviation Products could 
receive no greater compliment than that 
expressed by the people who do business 


with us—year after year. 


Our great airlines ... airports through- 
out the West and Middle West—these 
people buy wisely and well. And they are 
purchasing Phillips 66 Aviation Products 


in ever-increasing quantities! 


Whether you have 100 hours in the air 
or 10,000, whatever you fly , whenever you 
fly—why not put your confidence in the 
products with the “Stamp of Approval”, 

The Aviation Department 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


AVIATION GASOLINE 








Ryan 
Navion 
1S 
Roomy 
Rugged 


Fast 


Sale 
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DATA ON HELLCAT PICTURE 

Your photograph of the landing ap- 
proach of a Hellcat on page 56 (Novem- 
ber issue) was interesting since someone 
(probably in Navy Public Relations) 
gave out the caption data indicating this 
photograph was made with an automatic 
movie camera behind the pilot. (See 
photo below.) 

I was project supervisor for this train- 





ing film and that is exactly the effect we 
wanted because young, would-be carrier 
pilots are apt to sleep through most train- 
ing films. 

Actually, the production procedure on 
this shot was as follows: we made a se- 
ries of landings and wave-offs on the 
U.S.S. Ranger using an SB2C equipped 
with a Mitchell movie camera. This was 
mounted on the bomb rack underneath 
After we had a satisfactory 
“set of plates’ we went into one of the 
large sound stages at Paramount and set 
up a Hellcat in front of a rear projection 
screen. It was mounted on rockers and 


ne wing 


} 


had the usual three motions of a plane. 
The lighting on the pilot was matched to 
that on the rear projection image on the 
screen and wind machines were placed 
in front of the plane. The camera which 
made the composite shot was mounted 
on a 20-foot boom which rode directly 
behind the pilot’s head 

Resulting sequences gave the pilot the 
exact attitude, altitude, distances and 
speed that he should have in approach- 
ing a carrier. The student pilot who 
watched this film knew just what it was 
going to look like when he made a land- 
ing on a carrier 

F. B. KNoop 

Cincinnati, O 


DEFENDS WHITEMAN AIRPARK 

“This Is Private Flying” is timely and 
interesting. The first article appears to 
be a general summary and I assume sub- 
sequent ones will be specific. To be of 
benefit to the private pilot it should be 
summarized in a comparative table with 
ratings 

In your first article a picture was 
shown exemplifying poor gas service at 
Whiteman Park, Calif. The picture is 
more derogatory due to lack of comment 
I don’t know what the specific criticisms 
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are at this airport, but I wish to offer a 
rebuttal in advance. 

I have rented and flown ships from this 
airport and have parked my own PT-19. 
The operators do not always conduct 
their business to suit my pleasure. That 
is, we are neither bosom pals nor bed 
fellows. But, in all fairness, I must state 
that they give an excellent degree of 
service and courtesy and the line and pit 
boys work energetically to do the same 
thing. They have established parking 
places for visiting planes with call bell 
for service. If your writer met with poor 
service or discourtesy, I am positive it 
was an isolated instance not common to 
the field. 

I would like to render due credit to the 
Whitemans for fighting a million-dollar 
suit to establish an airport for private 
flyers, and for what I consider excellent 
courtesy and services. 

Dr. Harry R. SALISBURY 
Glendale, Calif 
® As Reader Salisbury points out, facili- 
ties are excellent at Whiteman Airpark, 
but Mr. Anderson was merely reporting 
what happened to him and he did have 
to wait for service while the mechanic 
chatted with some friends.—Eb. 

NO MYSTERY 

Referring to “Minor Mystery” on page 
70 of your November issue, I think you 
stuck your neck out when you asked 
“How did dust get under the tree if the 
Cub flew over it?’ 

Unless that Cub has a buzz saw for a 
propeller, it did go over the tree and I 
can think of one good reason, maybe 
two, to explain the dust under the tree. 
(See photo below.) 

Reason one, as an airplane flies, it beats 


the air down with the wings so if there 
is dust, smoke or fog right under the 
plane that goes down, too. Reason two, 
like most duster pilots, Bob Apt waited 
until the last split second to pull up over 
the tree. Could be the Cub mushed and 
(Continued on page 81) 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


How to prevent high altitude vapor lock 


Just as it does with water, each thousand feet of altitude lowers 
the boiling point of gasoline. That's why light fractions which 
are very well behaved on the ground can cause vapor bubbles 
in fuel lines or carburetors at high altitudes. To prevent this, 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline is carefully blended to make sure 
it’s perfectly balanced to give easy starting on the ground, 
dependable performance at all altitudes. 





Air forced into most oils causes bubbles 


~ - _— 





The fast movement of oil as it is pumped through your aircraft 
engine is one cause of crankcase foaming. This condition is 
greatly aggravated in planes flying at high altitudes. To avoid 
this possibility pilots should keep the oil level up to the full 
mark at all times. Because of the defoaming compound in 
RPM Aviation Oil many pilots depend on this lubricant for 


full protection to motor parts under all conditions. 


Instrument care necessary for safe flying 


~~ ~~ ra ne ~> ‘ ‘ . ° 
TSS The simple precaution of proper instrument care is one that 





pays off in accuracy. Suitable instrument lubrication is required 
to assure accurate operation. RPM Aviation Instrument Oil con- 
tains an anti-rusting ingredient which protects gyro and other 
instruments from rust due to condensation. That's why it’s 


recommended for all instruments where rusting is a problem. 


"Play safe —file a flight plan” 


Use a Chevron National Credit Card AVIATION 


If you reside in the West, write Standard of California, GASOLINE 
i 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, San Francisco 20, or ask the 
Standard Airport Dealer at your field for an application 
i blank. Chevron National Credit Cards are good at air- Famous Standard of California Products 





ports throughout the United States, Canada and Alaska. 
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a TECHNICIAN! 
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WHY- 
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Modern Flight 
depends on ’ 


INSTRUMENTS. 











Instruments depend on 
TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
fo service and maintain them 





At AMERICAN SCHOOLS of 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


you work with your hands and your | 





you take apart and reassemble de 
instruments. You learn what ‘ sanllais them 

tick.” Practical, intensive training under 
careful supervision of higt qualified 


instructors. 


A.S.A.I. training includes line maint 


ance, servicing, repairing, testing inst) 
ments in Mechanical, Press Gvros 
and Electrical Groups. This training valu- 


able in many industrial 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS—NON-VETERANS 
APPROVED BY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
C.A.A. a REPAIR STATION LICENSE 1028 


ms MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


American School of Aircraft Instruments 
5145 W. San Fernando Rd., Dept. F-38 
Los Angeles 26, California 








Please send FREE BOOKLET describing A o ment Field 


Street 


City Stote 


r | 
1 Nome Age | 
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The only all-weather airport in the 


world can land and dispatch planes in 


all f conditions at Humboldt County 
Airport, Arcata, Calif. A short time 
igoa passenger-fi led DC-3 successfully 
performed the first commercial airline 
ill-weather landing when it descended 
rough a thick fog bank to the field. 
Landing aids include FIDO, ILS, GCA 
d gh-intensity lights. FIDO, which 
ves burning oil under high pres- 









in raise visibility from 75 feet 
) feet and three-fourths of a mile 
mtally in two minutes, 


The 1948 Goodyear Trophy Race 


yperate under slightly changed 

rules at the National Air Races next 
September. Only important change is 
sion requirements. A field of vision 

240° must be provided in the hori- 
yntal plane from the pilot’s normal 
ng position. A minimum of 66 

sq. ft. of wing area must be used, in- 
iding area displaced by the fuselage 


excluding flaps, if used. Dry, empty 
weight must be at least 500 pounds. 
Foreign entries are eligible provided 
planes are built by private enter- 
prise and U. S. built engines holding 
ATC ratings are used. Inquiries should 
r: rwarded to the Professional Race 
Pilots Association, 2500 West 73rd 


Street, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
New super octane gasoline which 
Ss up engine power as much as 15 
r cent is being used by Navy combat 
s. Power increase results in higher 
faster rates of climb, and abil- 
ty to carry greater loads longer dis- 
es T he new fue considered to 
r ohnest perf rming gasoline at 
t could be produced in quan- 
4 miniature — sensitive to 
g speeds and abrupt ineuvers, and 





sensitive con- 


flight attitude, has been de- 

ved by Westinghouse Engineers 
é ses for the )-pound mecha 
guided misslies and high-speed 
ess aircraft as well as in conven- 
rcraft control ts compactness 
gnt we t suggest adaptability 





The human body can endure tem- 
peratures up to 250° for periods up to 
minutes, according to experi- 

ents carried out in a special heat 
ersity of Califor- 
is desis gned to test 
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and acclimatize the body under extreme 
heat conditions which may occur as jet 
planes try to reach and pass the speed 
of sound. If something went wrong 
with a jet plane cooling system while 
traveling at 800 m.p.h., the cockpit 
temperature would increase an esti- 
mated additional 115°. Thus far, the 
researchers have suffered from tempo- 
rary dizziness, dulling of sensory per- 
ception, nausea, perspiration and beet- 
red skin, but there have been no per- 
manent ill effects. 


. . Certificates of good aircraft oper- 
ating practice were awarded to 433 air- 
ports and seaplane bases throughout 
the country by the National Aeronau- 
tic Association. This total, which may 
be increased by awards to late entries, 
represents more than five times the 
number of ports qualifying in 1946. Air- 
ports in 33 states are included among 
the certificate winners, Pennsylvania 
leading with 62. Nebraska was second 
with 56 and Connecticut third with 37. 


... Air France’s new two-deck flying 
boat, the Latecoere 631, is powered by 
six 1,600-h.p. Wright Cyclone engines. 
This luxurious craft (see photo below), 





which flies between Biscarosse, France, 
and Martin nae, is nearly 33 feet high, 
measures about 185 feet from tip to tip 


and weighs 79 tons. Speed is 186 m.p.h. 
and it covers the 5,000 miles in 26 hi 
30 min. on a twice-a-month schedule 
Although capable of carrying 100 pas- 


sengers, the Latecoere is currently re- 
stricted to 46 passengers to provide 
maximum comfort, There are 15 cabins 
for two, four cabins for four passengers 
and a bar-equipped drawing room with 
seats for 15. 


American-built Nene jet engines 


will “— the Grumman Panthe; 
(F 9F (See photo on page 43.) The 
Pratt & Whitney Nene is based on the 
British-built engine but incorporates 


numerous changes production in the 
U.S. First production model for instal- 
lation in the Panther will be delivered 
to the Navy late in 1948. END 
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Hydraulic Flaps 
400 Mile Range 

Navigation Lights 
Metal Top Canopy 

Steerable Tail Wheel 
All-metal Construction 

48 mph Landing Speed 
1000 fpm Rate of Climb 

140 mph Cruising Speed 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 

Self Starter and Generator 


Lighted Compass (deluxe models) 


Two-way GE Radio (deluxe models) 


Aeromatic @ Propeller (deluxe models) 





FLYING 


On the airlines it is safety first, : cies 
and next after safety comes profit. 

And on the airlines you will find nothing ii 
but all-metal, low-wing airplanes with retractable landing geor. 





Now we do not claim that the Swift 125 is a miniature airliner, 
but we do say, and most Swift owners agree, that the Swift 125 
is the only 2-place airplane with these modern airline features 
that make personal flying pay its own way in utility and time saved 


You will 


find the Swift 125 easy to fly, with very safe stall charac- 


teristics, and suitable for getting in and out of the smallest airfields. 


And the 


Swift 125 is the only moderately priced airplane with the 


speed, range and stability you need for dependable, profitable 
cross country flying. You are welcome to fly and try a Swift 125 at 
your Dealers. Write for the name and address of Dealer near 
where you live. 





The Swift 125 gives you 8 of the features that 
make the big airliners safe and efficient. 





| bese 


| 
| | Feature 

| All-metal Construction 
Low-wing design 
Retractable Landing Gear 
Hydraulic Flaps 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
Navigation Lights 
| Variable Pitch Propeller 
Self Starter and Generator 


he other 2-place personal 


Commercial 


Swift 125 
Airliner 


y V 


| 
| 
ot 


STANDARD 125 H.P., F.A.F. DALLAS 


Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs 
cbout $500 extra. Immediate delivery. 


$3,495 


Swift means thrift 


The all-metal, weather-tight Swift does not suffer from expo- 
it out of 
doors. Quickly replaceable wing tips and wing sections save 


sure to the elements when you have to “hangar” 


you time and money if you happen to damage a wing. 








cirplone gives you 
ALL of these features. 















































OTHER TEMCO PRODUCTS: U S and foreign gcvernments and airlines use our 
facilities for aircraft modification, conversion and overhaul in important volume 
General products include vending machines, Coca-Cola truck bodies, metal cabi 


nets, 


FLIES HIS SWIFT FOR 5da MILE 


Donald H. Sykes, has used the Swift about 400 hours and 


has been flying commercially every day for the past 15 months... in 


“My son, 


all kinds of weather. Our cost has been approximately 5¢ per mile for 
all expenses incurred, including insurance. During this period of time 
he has never had an accident of any kind and he is thoroughly sold 
—HERBERT B. SYKES, 


Chicago, 


on the Swift as the ideal personal airplane.” 


Illinois 


TEXAS ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO., Box 6191F, Dallas, Texas 


and parts for many products 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE NOW SUPPLIES ™’ 


* 





Everyt g 

PAC carries stocks of more than 500,000 
different items, just to make sure you can get 
the parts and supplies you need when you want 
them. Be sure to investigate PAC prices before 
you buy anything aeronautical. You'll find bar- 
gains in brand-new merchandise, guaranteed 
rebuilt units, and new or used surplus materi- 
als at Pacific Airmotive branches and stores. 


The PAC Authorized Dealer Plan has helped 
many airport operators to provide better 
service to their customers without increasing 
their capital investments. PAC Dealers are 
backed by the tremendous resources of the 
company in supplies and service facilities, and 
are thus able to render faster, better service. 


OTHER MA 
Anchorage, Alaska Kansas City, Kan 
Linden, New Jersey Oakland, Calif. Phoenix, Arizona 


San Diego, Calif. | Glendale, Calif. | Seattle, Wash. 


AY | 





The PAC Exchange Service provides speedy, 
low-cost replacement of engine accessories 
and instruments... . all in a wide variety 
of types and models. PAC exchange parts 
are fully guaranteed, equivalent in quality 
to the exchange units PAC has regularly 
supplied major airlines for years. 


Through PAC branches or dealers, which are 
located from Coast to Coast and from Alaska to 
Mexico City, all types of overhaul and service are 
available. Pacific Airmotive customers include 
more than 50 domestic and foreign airlines; 
domestic and foreign government operators; 
owners and operators of commercial or executive 
craft; and thousands of private owners and flyers. 





PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE wz 


Executive offices at 2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
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TRAIN FOR AN 


MNATION. Car 


GOUTHERN CALIFop 


Vv 
AERONAUTICAL suomuznsne 


MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


(NO FLYING INVOLVED) 
NEW STUDENTS MAY ENROLL IMMEDIATELY 
BOARD AND ROOM AVAILABLE 


MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


Using modern training equipment, including 26,000 pilots and 7,500 aviation mechanics 
jets, the courses are intensive, highly concen- trained for U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces. 
trated, complete andC.A.A.approved,with all WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 
non-essentials eliminated. Leadership training 
is stressed... Upon graduation you will be an ° 
aviation expert and fully qualified to hold a aoe tyleag iw 
remunerative and responsible position in the i,’ anticipated within 
aircraft industry, steadily forge ahead and add 10 years (C.A.A. report) 
more dollars to your pay check... Established yeas te eegp meheen 
in 1929,“Cal-Aero” is one of the oldest, largest at $0,000 ccan tae. 
and most distinguished aeronautical schools ° 

in the world. It is located on its own famous eutiinen tain atin 
airport...Grand Central Air the housing situation 
Terminal, in the Los Angeles- for its students. 
Hollywood Metropolitan Area, Your room, board and 
in Glendale—the heart of South- SERGEEEES 69 Ss 
ern California’s giant aircraft ain teenieng 
industry...""Cal-Aero” has over of TRAIN IN 
6,000 successful civilian gradu- APPROVED SUNNY SOUTHERN 


ates in addition to more than FOR VETERANS CALIFORNIA 































































CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


1929 Send full information and catalog, free and without obligasioa, oa 
\ courses checked below 


CAL a %) XG Xe) © AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


TC CHANICAL 4s TT beeke ea © MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
© WOME STUDY — AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
OC HOME STUDY — A/RCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TER MINAL mbeeaiimiemanseananas 


Name 


GLENDALE 1, (Los Angeles County) CALIFORNIA — 


City. 











Seace. 
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General Forrest got around 









The tactics of General Nathan B. Forrest, famous Confederate cavalry commander, 
have been studied by military strategists since 1865. Hitler sent Rommel to Tennessee 
in the thirties to find the secret of Forrest’s success, The answer was 


speed and mobility. General] Forrest simply got to more places faster than his competitors, 


. ° ° ° 
In today’s battle to keep industry rolling at an travel in complete comfort, arrive refreshed 
economic pace, America’s leading corporations and ready for any task! 

have found that the nine-place, twin-engined \ note on your letterhead brings an informa- 
Beechcraft Executive Transport gets their ex- tive brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
ecutive staff. technicians and salesmen to more Business,” with full details on the 200 mile- 
places faster than any other means of trans- per-hour Executive Transport. Address Beech 
portation. They maintain their own schedules, Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


Furcury TIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 
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Air Power- 
OUR ONLY 
INSURANCE 


By Lieut. Gen. GEORGE E. STRATEMEYER 


Commanding General, Air Defense Command 





Faint the present unsettled world conditions, wherein the phrases “pow- 

er politics” and “cold war” are part of our daily vocabulary, are a far cry from 
the nursery stories of our childhood, we can reach back to Mother Goose for some 
pretty apt parallels. 


I am thinking especially of those three little pigs who so long carried on a defen- . 
sive war, both “hot” and “cold,” against the marauding wolf. 


Two of the little pigs, probably operating under the theory that each day would 
take care of itself and so would the future, built their defenses of wood or straw. 
When the wolf got good and ready, and finally lost his temper, he moved in. Those 
two short-sighted little pigs didn’t have a chance. 


The third little pig was smart enough to profit by experience. He built a strong 
defense. When the wolf finally attacked, this strategic little survivor of the clan 
cleverly mouse-trapped the invader and eliminated for all time this menace to the 


happiness, well-being and democratic way of life in his little world. 


Without the use of too much imagination, you can apply this story quite aptly to 
our own situation in the world today. The United States is the last of the demo- 
cratic nations capable of building up the power and strategical resources needed to 


eliminate the anti-democratic enemy, when and if the showdown comes. 


Whether that showdown will come in the next year, five years, 20 years or never, 
will be largely determined by the decision of the people of this country. If we are 
strong, determined, and fully prepared for any eventuality, no enemy will plunge 
blindly into a disastrous war. If we are weakly defended and disunited, we will be 


fair game. 


And make no mistake about it—there is a “wolf” abroad in the land today. The 
dissension in the deliberations of the United Nations is more than political muscle- 


(Continued on page 54) 




























Aviation's wild-eyed boys get 
tough treatment as 1,500 state 
cops help enforce CAA rules. 
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State-wide coverage en- 
ables fast enforcement of 
CAR. Violations are found 
? through the regular chan- 
nels of the highway police. 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


UZZ JOBS are virtually non-existent in Pennsylvania 
since the state police started tracing air code violators. 
During early post-war days in Philadelphia, hatred 
for low-flying hot rock pilots reached fever pitch. Worked 
up by buzz-job accident headlines and picture features, 
citizens were having hallucinations that made the flying 
saucers tame by comparison. Even well-behaved pilots 
couldn't come within binocular range without triggering 
a batch of complaints. 

Over in Harrisburg, State Director of Aeronautics Wil- 
liam L. Anderson was swamped with complaints and fran- 
tic telephone calls. A pilot himself, he was disturbed by 
the senseless monkeyshines and needless fatalities, to say 
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Damage to aircraft: Prop broken at hub; right landing gear strut bent; 
engine cowling demolished; engine damaged and pushed up and back; engine mounts 
bent; instrument pane] damaged; forward part of flooring pushed up and rearward; ane 
cabin distewted; both leading edges of wings damaged; wing root fittings pulled 
from spare; tip of vertical fin and rudder damaged, 


Accident due to pilot error, Pilot elected to land on unmarked part of 
field only 1200 foot long and over wires. 600 feet to the right was a 2500 marked 
strip free of obstructions and with the wires turied. Pilot's legs were broken 
due to floor being pushed upward and engine being pushed upward and rearward. Also 
it seems apparent the pilot's belt was not fastened as it was unfastened when he 
was reached and from his position it would have been very difficult for him to 
have unfastened it after the crash, Passenger had his belt fastened and rode the 
entire trip with his feet as far back from the controle as possible, Passenger 
sustained little injury. 


































William L. Anderson, executive director of the 


Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, master- 
minded an air code enforcement program that 
has reduced state's reckless flying accidents over 
50 per cent. State police work under his direc- 
tion to investigate all violations immediately. 
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nothing of bad reputation the buzz boys had given private 


Barian 
fiying 


Little help was possible from the CAA—which is sup- 
posed to ride herd on such matters. And chasing planes 
with other planes quickly proved almost hopeless. Even 
the slowest Cubs seemed to vanish into thin air, whereas 
most of the culprits were flying converted AT-6’s and 
BT-13's. Anderson soon discarded the “aerial police” idea 
1s a high-powered publicity stunt which would require 
astronomical expense and from 50 to 100 planes. 

Instead, he enlisted the aid of the Pennsylvania State 
Police (paying for the assistance with funds from avia- 
tion gasoline taxes). For only $25,000 a year he was able 
to set up a force of safety and investigative officers which 
utilized the entire 1,500-man Pennsylvania State Police 

ree 

Anderson's plan not only squelched the Philadelphia 
uprising within 60 days, but within a year it achieved a 


remarkable 50 per cent reduction in low and reckless 


fiying and a 55.9 per cent reduction in fatalities resulting 
ym such flying. Since half the private flying accidents 
that time fell into the low-and-reckless category it’s 
easy to understand the significance of Pennsylvania’s new 


program 


On the morning of May 4, 1947, for example, a small- 
wn housewife phoned theestate police at Reading to 
that a low-flying plane “was endangering the 


1 


and lives in her community.” On the following 
morning, a plain-clothes aviation investigator checked 





the plane’s number in the state aircraft registration files. 
Visiting the field where the plane was based, he deter- 
fV-3% 


mined who was ng it at the time of the violation and, 


th the thoroughness of a homicide inspector, interviewed 


eight witnesses in two towns. The pilot had his say. On 


a\ 


May 6, the officer filed charges against the pilot of flying 
recklessly, in violation of Section 44 of the Pennsylvania 
Aeronautical code. May 7, the defendant pleaded guilty 
before a justice of the peace and was fined $25 and costs 
of $7.50. As in most of these cases, it was strongly recom- 


mended to the CAA that the man’s license be revoked 
suspended 
During the first six months of (Continued on page 64) 


Air-ground liaison speeds action in emer- 
gencies. Plane radios patrol car, enabling it 


+o apprehend violator when he lands at airport. 








Survival in the Air Age 











National defense remains 
the basic consideration in the 
important recommendations 
of the President's Air Policy 
Commission. Personal aviation 
would be aided by a program of 
fundamental research to pro- 
duce safer, higher-performing 
airplanes Planners propose 


a new and mightier Air Force. 


NPRECEDENTED peacetime activity in military avia- 

tion will begin when the long-awaited report of the 

President's Air Policy Commission is accepted by 
Congress. The report was made public as this issue of 
FLYING went to press. So significant are its reeommenda- 
tions that aviation authorities expect it will become the 
bible of post-World War II aviation, just as was the famed 
Morrow Board report after World War I. The five-man 
board headed by Thomas K. Finletter has proposed to 
blue-print the future of both U. S. military and civil 
aviation. 

The commission calls boldly for a new strategic concept 
for the United States based upon air power. Instead of a 
single force in being, the Navy, the United States now 
needs two fighting branches in being—the Air Arm and 
the Navy. 

The long-range program proposed by the committee 
calls for strengthening both of these services. 

Its program is based upon the premise that other nations 
will not have atomic weapons in quantity, or the super- 
sonic bombers or guided missiles to deliver them before 
the end of 1952. 

It has, therefore, divided military planning into two 
parts: Phase I for the period up to the end of 1952, and 
Phase II for the period after 1952 

In directing the nation’s aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try, research organizations, airlines, and Government 


agencies into a more integrated system, national defense 








Commission members are (seated, |. to r.) George P. Baker, 
Thomas K. Finletter, chairman, Arthur D. Whiteside; (stand- 
Ford later resigned 


ing) Palmer Hoyt and Henry Ford Il. 
and was replaced by John A. McCone, who is not shown here. 


is given first consideration in all policy decisions. 

The committee proposes no fixed and final program, 
however. Instead, it recommends that the president ap- 
point a five-man commission every two years to review 
anew the nation’s military establishment and report on 
its findings. 

Private flying gets little more than verbal encourage- 
ment from the commission's report, although appropria- 
tions of billions of dollars are urged for the armed serv- 
ices, and the costs of subsidies to the airlines will certainly 
run into many millions. 

“Personal aviation clearly proved its value to the mili- 
tary services in the last war,” declares the commission. 
“The fact that the nation was air-minded was a national 
asset ... The CPTP was especially useful. . . . Private 
pilots of the Civil Air Patrol made an admirable contri- 
bution .. .” ete. 

Nevertheless, the report continues, “although instruction 
skills have historically been valuable to the military, testi- 
mony of the armed services indicates that this will not be 
as true in the future.” One reason is the availability of 
World War II pilots for the next 15 years. 

“The taxpayer has contributed generously in the past 
to personal aviation. Considerable help was given 
throughout the pre-war years, but the greatest benefits 
were in the Government-sponsored civilian pilot training 
in the American colleges. Airport operators in all parts of 
the country were able to hire new instructors, refurnish 
and reequip their buildings, improve their airports and in 
general put themselves on a businesslike basis. The great- 
est help to the private plane industry was the demand fo1 
new airplanes for instruction, purchases of which reached 
a new peak in 1940 and 1941. 

“During the war nearly all manufacturers of personal 
planes produced aircraft for military 
subcontracts from other plane manufacturers. They were 


purposes, or had 


able to modernize factories and buy equipment that they 


could not previously afford (Continued on page 60) 
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Aviation expenditures (see above) would increase markedly in next few 
years if committee's recommendations are adopted by Congress. More pro- 
duction would aid industry suffering from post-war doldrums (see below). 


AIRFRAME WEIGHT PRODUCTION 


Millions of Pounds (MILITARY & CIVIL® INCLUDING SPARES) 
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The Flying Auto Problem 


By J. M. GWINN, Jr. 


4y 
i 
4 


Aeronautical engineer, World War ! pilot, Joseph 
Marr Gwinn, Jr., has been in aviation engineering 
most of his adult life. He built the experimental 
Gwinn Aircar, a pioneer two-contro! non-spin- 
nable craft. Later he did extensive experimenting 
with roadable airplanes and flying autos as an 
engineer for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp 


ANY long-term research problems lie between the 
dream of a flying automobil 1 its realization. 
I want to discuss on] 
What is a flying automobile? 
Is it worth studying? 
My purpose is not 
but to point out the problems whic} 


ts of this problem 


to design an ial flying automobile 
must be solved in 
doing that job successfully 

There are two types of a combination automobile-air- 


plane. One is the roadable airplane and the other a flying 


Flying auto proposed by author would 
resemble this sketch by FLYING Artist 


Julian Krupa. Single engine would pow- 


er both plane and car. Wing, empen- 


nage, tail section would be left at field 


automobile. I think the former has enough drawbacks to 
make the latter the logical solution 
tion most likely to be successful 


or at least the solu- 
and for one principal 
reason: the combination vehicle must first be a good auto- 
mobile. 

The average automobile owner uses his car every day, 
usually many times a day. The average private airplane 
owner is fortunate if he uses his airplane twice a week. 
Thus, if the combination vehicle is not satisfactory for 
normal weekday use as an automobile, the owner must 
also possess a car. This restricts the vehicle to those who 
can afford two cars, one of which would be of rather high 
price. 

Now to compare the two. The roadable airplane is not 
likely to be a good automobile if it carries its wings along 
because it will be unmanageable on the road in a wind of 
any strength. It would be clumsy on the highway and 
would have many blind spots in traffic. The danger of 
collision and damage to the airplane part of the structure 
would be great. 

Since the flying automobile can be a good automobile, 
I conclude that this is the logical choice. The biggest part 
of the problem is simply to make it light enough to fly and 
still be a good automobile. 

The idea brings with it one advantage. No longer need 
the airplane owner be too concerned about the close 
proximity of his airport. He can afford, with his combina- 
tion vehicle, to drive some distance out to a large airport 
and so he can have a vehicle that will fly only from large 
(Continued on page 79) 


airports. This makes possible 
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Landing in field near Carson City, Dr. McGinnis finds a car waiting The flying medico stands on wing of his Navion. He finds that just 


on the adjoining highway to carry him and his patient to the Carson as the automobile expanded the range of the horse-and-buggy doc- 


City Hospital, upper left. Plane does not have ambulance fittings. 


FLYING DOC 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK FULKERSIN 


HE airplane has replaced the motor car in th« ambulance. His cargo has included small children 
practice of Dr. W. F. McGinnis, osteopathic vith ruptured appendixes, mothers in labor, and 
physician and surgeon of the small city of Mt thers. He finds that his Navion has expanded the 
Pleasant. Mich) Dr. McGinnis has been flying fo: geographical range of his practice so that he is 
four years and already has his third plane. It is a able to make calls over a radius of 30 to 40 miles. 
Navion with reinforced nose whee! for rough fields “In emergencies. the plane helps to save lives by 
Dr. McGinnis uses the plane to visit patients. to zetting patients on the operating table less than dn 
make reguiar trips to the hospital. and as a flying nour after I first see them,” Dr. McGinnis says. END 


Cow-pasture landings are frequent. Dr. McGinnis has a reinforced nose wheel for rough fields. He plans to use skis this winter. 








tor, so the airplane is expanding the range of the automobile-doctor. 








Before you buy that used 


plane, make these simple 


checks on its condition. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY WALTER STEINHARD 


By JERRY LEICHTER 


HE BEST BUY for the private pilot who can’t afford a new 
| x is a used plane, whether it’s 100 or 1,000 hours old. The 

market is loaded with good values—and prices are off from $400 
to $600 on most lightplanes as compared with a year ago. 

In fact, the probable key to the healthy expansion of private fly- 
ing lies in the used airplane field. It’s the one sure way to intro- 
duce young, future new-plane customers to personal plane 
ownership. 

The two prime factors that stop most prospective purchasers of 
new planes are the initial cost and the high price of protective 
aviation insurance. Both can be cut from 10 per cent to more than 
50 per cent on a used plane, depending on the age and market 
value of the craft. But let the buyer be wary; a bargain involves 
more than the right price. (Continued on page 68) 


Landing gear inspection, such as that being made on this Cessna's vanadium steel gear, should include examination of wheels and tires. 














es es 


initial conference between Richard Green, General inspection begins as Barta takes the buyer out on the field, where a Stinson 150 and a 
Armonk, N. Y., and airport sales manager J. Cessna 140 have been pulled out of the hangar for examination. As they approach planes, Barta 
T. Barta is spent checking the planes’ records. points out general features of each, and the buyer satisfies himself regarding planes’ appearance. 





Cessna's metal propeller gets careful look. Thumb pressure on fabric should not cause Wing flap hinges and spring mechanism can 
Wooden props should be checked for nicks in sharp cracks. If it does, fabric may be in be inspected by buyer. Green pulls down the 
the sheath and deterioration of the finish. bad condition and need a refurbishing job. Cessna's flap to check action of the hinges. 





Mechanic's inspection is a “must" on any Condition of instruments should be noted Signing option to buy, Green lists all de- 
purchaser's list. Ohmmeter is being used to by buyer. Prior to demonstration flight, an fects he wants corrected before plane is de- 
check the condition of the plane's magnetos. instructor points out features of the cabin. livered. Clause is included in sale contract. 
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or IDIOT) FLEABRAIN 








A fantastic character hes been discov- 
ered by FLYING's editors. He combines 
in one unsavory package all the aviation 
mistakes known to man. His name is 
Gizmo |. Fleabrain and he is just nuts 
about aviation. In fact he's just nuts, 
which makes life a living hell for all his 
flying associates. Do you want to wrap a 
wing about a telephone pole? Do you 
want someone to peer into your gas tank 
with a lighted match? Gizmo's your man. 
FLYING hopes that its readers will profit 
from the errors of this lunatic in later 
issues. He's what's wrong with aviation. 


CARTOONS BY 
FRANK ADAMS 
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Jhousands of accidents happen on 
the ground because pilots drive 
their airplanes like automobiles. 


By WILFRED OWEN 


HE most important thing that airplanes have to do, of 
Jeu is fly. How they get along when they’re not 

flying is a down-to-earth matter which no one cares too 
‘much about. That’s probably the best reason why they 
don’t get along too well. 

The fact is that an airplane on an airport is a fish out of 
water. It gets stuck in the mud, skids off the runway, slips 
into a ditch, blows a tire, and often winds up unceremoni- 
ously in a snow bank. And it goes in for bumping things 
on a rather broad scale. Taxiing airplanes do most of their 
colliding with fuel trucks, oil drums, maintenance equip- 
ment, stray animals, and each other. Getting into a tight 
parking place is another way of getting into trouble for 
sure, and the plane that tries to roll down the runway with 
its wheels up is really down on its luck. 

It’s getting so nowadays it’s hardly safe not to fly. With 
only about 5,000 civil airports in the whole country, many 





Ground maintenance is expensive, the way Gizmo does it. 





















Tight parking space doesn't bother Gizmo. And 
he's always confused when he bashes in his wingtips. 


of these landing places have begun to look like Main Street 
during the rush hour. Big planes and little planes, fast 
and slow, hot pilots and pilots that are not so hot. And 
unfortunately, most of the people who operate airplanes 
are amphibious; that is, part of the time they fly and the 
rest of the time they drive automobiles. 

As soon as they get their wheels on the ground they 
forget their wings and, having been brought up in the 
automotive tradition, they slam on the brakes, careen 
around the turns, and race for a parking space that’s al- 
most wide enough. The soft shoulder and the open ditch, 
the slippery pavement and the intersection hold no terror 
for the Sunday pilot. To the automobile driver in an air- 
plane, these hazards are old stuff. 

In most cases the only injuries from these antics are 
suffered by the pilot’s pride and his pocketbook. The 
modern version of denting a fen- (Continued on page 69) 





Muddy fields meant nothing to Gizmo—until one wet day. 





Gt looks like a movie 


set but this $400,000 


castle is unique club 


for sportsmen flyers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


Flyers park planes near landing 
strip, within walking distance of 
castle in background. Lazy quests 
can ride to castle in two station 
wagons. Top photo shows a Stinson 
approaching over gate to castle. 


By DON DOWNIE 


IFTY AIRLINE MILES north of Los Angeles, a $400,000 duplicate of a 
P iemes Irish castle is one of California’s newest air resorts. Built in the 

twenties by a wealthy Hollywood realtor, the castle was recently turned 
into a flying resort by George Carter, now its business manager. A non- 
profit club with paid memberships (totalling nearly 300), it is open for 
both Sunday and weekday flights, with as many as 50 planes common for 
Sunday morning breakfasts. Cafe and bar remain open at all times, and 
the castle’s 16 rooms furnish limited overnight facilities. By summer, 40 
motel units, tennis courts, a golf driving range and an artificial lake with 
sandy beach are to be completed. Sky Castle’s 3,200-foot sod landing strip 
is 14 miles west of Lancaster and 2% miles northeast of Lake Hughes. 
There is no landing fee, and gas and oil are available. 














Sunday morning flyers are met by Sky Castle welcome is extended to 
a station wagon. Airstrip was built Winston Key and daughter, Windie 
by leveling a pasture near the castle. (left). They will spend the weekend. 


Main lounge was built on same scale as that of Irish castle. 
Minor details were duplicated: secret passage under stairway 
to roof, a fabulous crack (reproduction cost $10,000) in door. 


Guests relax at bar after a day of flying, horseback riding. 
Over 50 horses are kept on estate's 1,400 acres. Visitors can 
also pan for gold, search for relics on old Indian camp site. 


Checking in, the Keys sign register 
for Manager George Carter. Castle 
was built by a Hollywood realtor. 


Castle's guest rooms are limited (only 16 now available) but 
40 motel units will increase accommodations next summer. Windie 


Key snaps on light after she and father register at the resort. 


Secret panel in wall of castle is 
explored by Windie. Manager 
Carter guides her through passage. 


View of airfield from archway in 
castle shows old reservoir (fore- 
ground) where lake is planned. 
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Magic brain makes possible automatic 


flight along electronic super airways. 


taken with the new Minneapolis-Honeywell B-D computer, 

an electric brain which guides aircraft along preset 
courses. The computer can be flown manually or hooked up 
with the autopilot. It helps make automatic landings. Using 
a combination of ODR (omni-directional range) and DME 
(distance-measuring equipment) it provides constant naviga- 
tional data accurate to within 500 feet. The computer will 
permit at least 10 times as many planes to fly the same airways 
by setting up a system of “tracks” on either side of the center- 
line route of the airway. Because of positive location along the 
tracks, planes also may follow each other closer. END 


A MAJOR advance toward aerial superhighways has been 


B-D computer in CAA plane (above) operates ac- 
cording to diagram. Instrument receives distance 
from ground transmitter via DME, and direction via 


ODR. Using data, computer navigates the plane. 
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*® B-D COMPUTER 
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Computer pane! was designed for: testing and is more complicated 
than production model would be. On Dial A, the perpendicular dis- 
tance of the station from the track is set in the instrument by hand. 
On Dial E is set the other coordinate—the perpendicular distance of 
the radio station to the line passing through the destination perpen- 
diculer to the track. Dial B is set to allow for the course of the 
plane with respect to true north, and Dial C automatically feeds the 





bearing of the plane from true north into the computer and gives a 
visual check. Dial G automatically feeds the distance of the plane 
from the station into the computer. Dial F automatically gives 
deviation of plane from assigned track. Vertical needle of Dial H 
indicates displacement to right or left of assigned track; horizontal 
needle is not used. Dial J gives distance from destination. D is on-off 
switch. Switch | provides orbiting course around the radio station. 





REPORT. FROM WASHINGTON ~ 


By FRED HAMLIN 


F THERE was any advanced doubt about how members 
of the President’s Air Policy Commission were think- 
ing, it was dismissed when they released their report 

under the title, “Survival in the Air Age” (see page 30). 
We can hope for peace under the United Nations, said the 
Commission—but we must prepare for a possible w ar that 
could open with the lightning thrust of an enemy’s air 
arm. 

The future holds bright promise of more and more air- 
ports, if the President’s commission has anything to say 
about it— “We recommend Congress appropriate each 
year the full amount of Federal funds permissible under 
the Federal Airport Act of 1946.” 

And there will be more and more research—again if 
Commission recommendations are followed—with plenty 
of money to spend on it, both by manufacturers and Gov- 
ernment agencies. But don’t expect newer, safer light- 
planes tomorrow. The billion-dollar proposed program is 
basically military, the research road is a long one, and the 
best that can be expected in the lightplane field will be 
little enough as compared to the efforts in transport and 
for fighters. 


Congressional Board 

The President's Commission does not have the last 
word. After Mr. Truman appointed it, Congress came out 
with a parallel group—the Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board. Sen. Owen Brewster is chairman and Congress- 
man Car] Hinshaw vice-chairman. Unlike the President's 
group, the Congressional is burgeoning with subcom- 
mittees and counselors. The Congressmen are also hold- 
ing only a few hearings, using those held by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for background. 

They are considerably different from the President’s 
group in that the Congressional Board is loaded with 
public relations counsels. Even before the Presidential 
report, newspapern.en were invited to a four-ply meeting 
under Hinshaw auspices and their advice sought. This 
contrasts markedly with the President’s Commission, 
which took a dim view of publicity either for itself or for 
those who testified. Fundamental differences between the 
two sets of conclusions may be economic: Congressman 
Hinshaw indicated that his Board will probably not be as 
generous budget-wise as was the Commission. The Con- 
gressional Board promised its report for March 1. There 
is going to be a whale of a lot of debate on it, come spring. 


Board Chairman 

For a while in January it looked as though Maj. Gen. 
Laurence Kuter would be the new Civil Aeronautics 
Board chairman—and that he’d be receiving a comfortable 
$15,000 per year for his services. That would have beaten 
the President’s Commission to the punch. The Commis- 
sion recommended that members of the CAB get a raise 
from $10,000 to $15,000. Kuter was to get special Con- 
gressional authorization to get his Army pay, plus some 
flight time pay, although working in the civilian job. 

It would have been a neat trick, and Kuter would have 
been one of the youngest men to become chairman of the 


Board. He is 42. Buta recalcitrant Senate Armed Services 
Committee pitched a curve, and refused to approve legis- 
lation permitting Kuter to retain his Army rank in the 
new job. At press time, the President was looking for new 
material for his CAB captaincy. 


Landis 

Everybody has his theory about why James M. Landis 
was not re-appointed to the Board chairmanship. Up until 
almost the last minute Mr. Landis and lots of other ob- 
servers in Washington (see Report from Washington for 
February) thought he would continue on the job. Our 
information is that he was so assured by the President in 
a long-distance telephone conversation to Washington 
when Mr. Truman was in Florida late last year. 

But Landis did not get the nod. Why? His friends give 
three reasons. Best-known is that he raised hell with the 


Ousted CAB chief and disappointed candidate made news. 
J. M. Landis, incumbent (left), was pushed out by President; 
Maj. Gen. Laurence Kuter had trouble with Senate committee. 


airlines on safety and the airlines didn’t like it. During a 
hearing last fall an airline official told Mr. Landis that if 
he didn’t ease up, the airlines would be unable to carry 
pay loads. “One more major accident,” snapped the CAB 
Chairman, “and there will be no pay loads whatsoever.” 

A second factor was Landis’ opposition to inroads on the 
Board by the Department of Commerce and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. These Landis opposed firmly. 
He also publicly and emphatically jumped CAA for not 
enforcing some safety regulations, notably the Board's 
take-off formula. 

But third and worst was State Department's opposition 
to Landis, who last summer flew down to Brazil and signed 
an air agreement with them in a few days after State said 
it couldn’t be done. Then, adding insult to injury, he 
grabbed a briefcase and a raincoat and flew to England 
for a week-end during which he persuaded the British 
high command to come out with a hearty endorsement of 
the Bermuda agreement, which at the time it looked as if 
they would junk. State, it turned out, didn’t want any 
part of Mr. Landis. (Continued on page 77) 
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On Tricon airways, planes fly in airlanes two miles apart 
and vertically separated by |,000 feet. The airlanes are des- 
ignated and controlled by three ground stations, Master Sta- 
tion A and Slave Stations B and C which control a 50-mile 
sector. In this diagram, Plane X flies safely along Tricon 
airlane. Station A automatically receives plane identifica- 
tion code pulse O and sends out details of procedure M to 
plane Y. Plane Z is encroaching on Y, which automatically 
warns Z. This “block” signal warning S is received only by Z. 
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By GAITHER LITTRELL 


West Coast Editor of FLYING 


New electronic system can 


solve air traffic problem. 


N AN airliner between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco 
a year ago, a young scl- 
entist whose name already is in 
aviation’s Hall of Fame, was 
pondering this riddle: how can 
you communicate from the 
ground to one particular air- 
plane in the air without the 

F transmission being received by 
Dr. Luis Alvarez, inven- other aircraft? 
tor of GCA, proposed Before the two-hour flight 
was completed he had found a 
solution. . 

Four days later he had worked out an additional 
system of air navigation and traffic contro] which 
promises to be the most accurate, safe, automatic 
and simple-to-fly system imaginable! 

The scientist is Dr. Luis W. Alvarez, physicist at 
the Radiation Laboratory, University of California, 
and the inventor of one of the most revolutionary 
boons to aviation, ground controlled approach 
(GCA), which enables controllers on the ground to 
land planes by radar sight and radio command 
through fog and storm. His latest invention is to be 
known as Tricon. 

Tricon, now under development by the Electronics 
Department of General Electric Company, will be 
able to do the seemingly impossible, such as: 

1. Set up both straight and curved parallel 
“tracks” in the air at stepped-up altitudes, ove: 
wh if necessary, as many as 200 aircraft can be 
safely controlled over any one point in one minute's 
time while they speed along at 300 m.p.h. Traffic on 
tracks flowing in opposite directions is separated by 


Tricon airways system. 


an electronic barrier. 

2. Despite traffic density, allow ground controllers 
to communicate exclusively with any individual 
plane, regardless of whether other aircraft are above, 
below, in front or behind the receiving plane. Such 
signals cannot be received by adjacent aircraft. 

3. Equip ground command personnel with an 
automatic dispatch board from which can _ be 
quickly and easily read in three dimensions the posi- 
tions and progression of all aircraft traveling the 
electronic tracks, besides giving the positive identi- 
fication of each plane. (Continued on page 74) 








DC-3 nose installation of terrain warning device 
is examined by Inventor Donald K. Allison (right). 


With the help of radar, 
you may one day be able 
to fly with a "picture’’ 
of approaching terrain 


in your plane's cockpit. 


ITH A NEW 58-pound radar set, you may one day 

be flying under instrument conditions with a “picture” 

in your cockpit of surrounding terrain, aircraft ahead 
and even nearby storm clouds. Right now the cost is 
prohibitive ($8,000 per set) but mass production and new 
money-saving developments may eventually put the radar 
scope, if not in your own lightplane, at least in executive- 
type aircraft. One new set is being given extensive tests 
by Southwest Airways, West Coast feeder airline. 

Developed by Donald K. Allison, Los Angeles engineer 
and former staff member in the electronics research di- 
vision of the National Defense Research Committee, the 
radar set is a modification of the military APS-10 unit 
used extensively during the war. 

Tested on Southwest's fleet of DC-3s, the Allison radar 
is a complete tracking unit, the scanner covering a 180° 
arc, with the results of its searches pictured on a six-inch 
cathode ray tube scope in the cockpit. This viewing screen 
is tilted in the center of the instrument panel at a 10 
angle to afford better vision and to eliminate the necessity 
of a glare shield between it and other instruments. 

The equipment differs from the older Hughes radar 
warning device in that it gives a complete picture of the 





Watchdog 


IN THE 


Cockpit 


Cockpit radar screen (top, center) developed by Allison is tilted 10° for better 
visibility. Dot indicating plane is low on screen, giving greater forward coverage. 


terrain and sky on optional ranges of 150, 50, 15 or five 
miles, whereas the Hughes device has no scope—only a 
warning bell and lights when obstacles are approached. 
The Allison unit aiso is unlike ordinary radar scopes in 
that its “center” point is set near the bottom rim of the 
scope, thus doubling the size of the image without a com- 
mensurate increase in scope size. 

Airborne radar sets have scanners which send out radio 
pulses at the speed of light. When these beams strike an 
object they reflect back to the plane and are recorded in 
a “picture” on the screen. The scope indicates the terrain 
pattern in a manner comparable to a photographic nega- 
tive: if a mountain, building or other obstacle is ahead it 
will show white on the scope, while the clear area is black. 

American Airlines’ R. W. Ayer, assistant director of 
flight engineering, and Capt. Sam Saint are given credit for 
developing the “pencil beam,” an important constituent 
of airborne radar. By removing from the antenna a tiny 
strip of metal which reflects some beams downward, they 
created a “cone of silence” pictured on the scope as a black 
circle beginning at the zero range center. This is called 
the “safety circle” or sacred circle. By observing the radar 
scope, the pilot can see the (Continued on page 66) 
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How One Terrain 


Warning Indicator 


Works 


Rador terrain warning unit, dif- 
fering from that developed by Alli- 
son, has been tested by American 
Airlines. Series of photographs at 
right shows appearance of terrain or 
radar screen and from cockpit as an 
American air transport flies down a 
valley. Note that plane's location 
on this screen is in the center, giving 
all-around coverage. Arrows in top 
photo show how peak looks from 


window, and on the radar screen. 


Safely past first peak, pilot sees 
white pip” indicating a mountain is 
just off port bow. Arrows show ap- 


pearance from window and on screen. 


Piane nears peak. Note that pip 
gets closer to inner black circle, which 
represents plane. Reference circles 


indicate peak is one mile from plane. 


Pip gets closer. Screen's markings 
show that the peak ahead of plane 
is only half-mile away. Black area 


to left indicates ‘‘clear’’ terrain. 


Crash in 15 seconds would have 
occurred had not the American Air- 
nes pilot made steep 45° turn. Pic- 


tures were taken when set was tested. 


Types of antenna housing 
developed experimentally by 
the American Airlines dif- 
fer from that used on DC-3s 
of Southwest Airways. The 
American DC-4 (left) has a 
plastic nose that contains 
the antenna, and AA's Flag- 
ship Alpha (right), a DC-3, 
had a radome under nose. 





ECENTLY, during a flight test in a lightplane, an ex- 

aminer told the applicant for pilot rating that he was 

skidding his turns. To the examiner’s surprise the 
applicant flatly contradicted him! 

“I’m not skidding,” he insisted. “This is the way I al- 
ways make my turns. You’re the one who can’t make a 
turn correctly!” 

Who was right? Who may judge? If one experienced 
pilot says the turn is correct and another flyer says the 


SLIP 


CF (SPEED x RATE OF TURN) 


TOO MUCH BANK 
FOR THE RATE 
OF TURN 


RESULTANT FORCE 1S TOWARD 
THE LOW SIDE OF THE TURN 
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RESULTANT FORCE /S 
TOWARD THE HIGH 
SIDE OF THE TURN. 


Flight mathematics illustrates what happens in poorly coor- 
dinated turns. Off-center ball in indicator would show trouble. 


uss A BANK INDICATOR 


Ball-bank indicator can tell more about whether you are coordinating turns properly than any feeling 
you could possibly get in the seat of your pants, pilot advises. 


By JOHN R. HOYT 


Indicator should be in every plane. 





turn is faulty, how can the matter be arbitrated to the 
satisfaction of all? 

The answer, as many pilots know, may be obtained 
from the “bank indicator,’ better known among pilots as 
a “ball-bank indicator.” Although it is by far the most 
valuable of all private pilot training instruments, the ma- 
jority of lightplanes do not have one installed! 

Perfecting oneself in flight maneuvers is impossible 
without some way of checking coordination. And despite 
the fact that this is an easy matter, too many pilots appear 
for flight test after hours of futile practice, not knowing 
that they have literally taught themselves to skid or slip 
during such a fundamental maneuver as the turn. 

So it was with the applicant who criticized the exam- 
iner’s flying. The latter wisely terminated the test, know- 
ing the futility of argument, and recommended that the 
pilot obtain an inexpensive ball-bank, install it, and check 
himself. To the young man’s surprise and discomfiture, 
he later found that he was making every right turn with 
a distinct slip. 

Part of his trouble lay in the fallacy that to make a 
perfect turn we apply simultaneous stick and rudder 
pressure, establish the turn, and then “neutralize” the 
controls. This is all very fine for a beginner who has not 
developed any feel of the plane. It may even work satis- 
factorily if the pilot happens to be flying a perfectly-rigged 
ship at cruising throttle. 

But what happens when this technique is used in a plane 
improperly rigged? Or what is the result if we apply 
full-rated horsepower available at our altitude? Almost 
instantly the picture changes: if we fly level, the airspeed 
increases and we must use left rudder to compensate for 
the increased moment from the offset vertical fin; or, if 
we climb, our airspeed diminishes and we must use right 
rudder to compensate for the reduced moment from the 
offset vertical fin. 

Failure to use rudder properly in a turn means poor 
coordination. Coordination is (Continued on page 71) 
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Jhey're giving away airports 
in Washington. Here's how a 


Missouri town acquired one. 

















Ex-Army airport was given to Cape Girardeau, Mo., as municipal field, Navy rents one of four hangars, pays city $3,600 annually. 


Want a Free Airport? 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Associate Editor of FLYING 





APE GIRARDEAU, MO.—a Mississippi River port 

with 19,426 inhabitants—has a bustling half-million 

dollar municipal airport this year. And it didn’t cost 
the city’s taxpayers a cent. 

All over the United States, millions of dollars worth of 
airports “for free” are popping up. Regardless of location, 
they have one thing in common. They are ex-Army or 
Navy fields, turned over without cost to municipalities and 
counties through the War Assets Administration’s surplus 
property division. 

Latest WAA figures show that 490 fields have already 
been turned over to local governments. These had a war- 
time value on WAA books of $866,000,000. Some 280 more, 
with a book value of $733,000,000, are 3iill available. 

Of course, many of them are too large to be used prof- 
itably for municipal ports. But others (if taken in hand 
by energetic municipal groups) can be converted into 


ideal, and well-equipped, coramunity airports. 

Cities located near ex-Army and Navy airports can ace 
quire them without cost, provided the fields are declared 
surplus, waivers can be obtained from other Govern=- 
mental groups, and the CAA approves use of the field for 
a civil airport. 

Fairly typical example of the way cities and counties 
have taken over these fields and turned them into profit- 
able operations is the case of the Cape Girardeau munice- 
ipal port. Before the war, Cape Girardeau wasn’t partice 
ularly air-minded. It had a little field run by local intere 
ests. The outfit—Consolidated School of Aviation—owned 
enough acreage to provide two 2,600-foot sod runways. 
But in those pre-war days, airplanes were more of an 
oddity than a commonplace in the southern Missouvi 
town. 

Then in 1942, Defense Plant Corporation began cone 











Airport open house, celebrating gift of the half-million-dollar field 
to city, attracted hundreds of Southeast Missouri aviation enthusiasts 


Publicity head for Cape Airport Board is 29- 
year-old Rush Limbaugh, Jr., ex-Army flyer, who 


reads about success of air promotion campaigns. 


struction of a primary flying school at Cape Girardeau. 
They bought 58.7 acres of land, constructed four hangars, 
office buildings, a flight control building, a tower and bar- 
racks buildings. The Government leased an additional 
649 acres. During the war, two large parking ramps 
(900 x 300 feet and 1,600 x 200 feet) were built. Two 50- 
foot bituminous runways were run out to the prevailing 
winds runway which is 2,000 feet long and 100 feet wide. 

Came war's end and curtailment of Army Air Forces 
flight training. The Army airport, Harris Field, was closed. 
Consolidated School of A ch had plugged along 
during the war, was slowed almost to a standstill. Mean- 
while, right on the outskirts of the city was the modern 
military airport with every facility required for a mun 
inal field. It was being used only as a storage lot for sur- 
plus Government aircraft. 

Just about that time, citizens in Cape Girardeau de- 
cided to take matters into their own hands. Mayor Ray 
E. Beckman appointed a five-man airport board for the 
city, instructing them to “go get Harris Field.” Under 
Governmental regulations, Federal have first 
call on the surplus ports, followed by state governments 
and finally local governments. The Cape Girardeau 
Municipal Airport Board obtained waivers from the Fed- 
eral Government, the state government and adjoining 
counties and cities, leaving them with the top priority to 
acquire the land and buildings owned by the U:S. 

Plans went along smoothly. Then the CAA posed an 
unexpected problem. After surveying the field, it rec- 
ommended that the city should have a Class III airport. 
That meant that, in addition to the 58.7 acres (plus all 
installations) which would be given gratis to the city, an 
additional 260 acres plus improvements to the property 
would have to be assured before the airport could be 
transferred to the city. 

Air-minded citizens, pointing 


agencies 


ntinued on page 84) 





New municipal field has 2,000-foot runway. City passed bond issue to build 2,000-foot extension, 4,000-foot sod runway and to buy more land 








Pumping dihedral into a wing, Inventor Metzler stands before his modified Aeronca showing wings in two positions: above with 
normal two-degree dihedral, below with 10° dihedral after struts have been extended. Increased dihedral adds stability in flight 
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Wi ith a Slant 
By FRED HAMLIN 
Eastern Editor of FLYING 
Simple cockpit gadget changes 2 | . ~ 
wing's dihedral during flight. sais pespltn cocto't chee 
ger points to valve which sets wing angle 

. FTER EARL METZLER, 36-year-old Latrobe, Pa., toolmaker, 


l he | ° pp WEE 
learned to fly he began to*study aerodynamics. And from these i ee 

three interests he has created a new device for personal planes 
that may result in smoother, safer flights for all. 

Aerodynamics taught Metzler that the more dihedral, the 
smoother the flight. This is the principle behind a dihedral device 
which he has installed on his Aeronca, a converted liaison plane. 
At the same time, he realizes that the less dihedral, the less diffi- 
culty in landings. His device therefore provides for the regular 2 
dihedral on the Aeronca on landings and take-offs and a 10 
dihedral in level flight. 

To accomplish this, he has anchored the conventional Aeronca 
struts on an extension device where they attach to the fuselage. 
Unextended, the device gives the struts normal length and holds 
the dihedral at normal. Extended about four inches it pushes the 
wings up toa 10° dihedral. Extension and retraction of the struts is 
done from the cockpit, where Metzler has a small hydraulic pump 


] 


installed between the front rudder ped- (Continued on page 83) 


Strut extension fits into hydraulic cylin 





der, where it is actuated by cockpit pump 
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This is Private Flying 


FOURTH OF A SERIES 





By GEORGE E. ANDERSON 


669 HERE'S nothing wrong with private flying that some 
good business methods couldn’t cure.” 
That sentence sums up my impression after flying 
a new Luscombe 8E through 12 western states. I flew 
4,324 miles on this leg of Fiyrnc’s survey, stopping at 48 
airports and getting maintenance work done at 23. 

When this project was first conceived, we assumed we 
would be dealing largely with unscrupulous airport op- 
erators and mechanics. We had obtained that impression 
from letters from our readers, from AOPA reports, and 
from other reliable sources. After a number of confer- 
ences with AOPA and F tying officials in Washington, it 
was agreed that I would tour the country in complete 
secrecy. So far as anyone knew, I was using my personal 
plane in my father’s contracting business; I gave my ad- 
dress as Irons, Mich., my father’s home. 

As already pointed out in previous articles in this series, 
the airplane was in as near perfect condition as possible 
before I headed west from the Luscombe factory in Dallas. 
Nevertheless, what happened to me from the moment I 
took off from Dallas makes me wonder that there are as 
many plane owners and pilots flying as there are. At 
each of 23 airports I either loosened a spark plug wire, 
crossed one or more of them, pulled ocut the primer with 
the engine running, bent a trim tab—all minor things if 
the mechanic in each case had been competent or familiar 
with the average lightplane. But what the average fum- 
bling mechanic actually did to my little craft made me 
thank my lucky stars that plane and engine were as 
rugged and safe as they are. 

I will say this in favor of those sloppy mechanics: they 
stuck with the “problem” until they got the Luscombe 
back in flyable condition. But they did more to make the 
plane unflyable than I ever could—and I paid for needless 
repairs time after time. Despite the fact that I was over- 
charged any number of times, it was due to the careless- 
ness, negligence and inefficiency of the airport operators 
and mechanics—not, as we first suspected, because they 
were dishonest. 

Last month I described my repair-hunting expedition 
from Dallas to as far west as Los Angeles. At Los Angeles 
I was prepared for anything. The majority of complaints 
Fryinc and AOPA receive come from that busy, over- 
crowded area. Some fantastic cases had been reported 
to us in recent months—like the Los Angeles operator 
who is reported to have charged the private owner of a 
DC-3 $1,000 to wash that airplane. Or the movie-star- 
pilot who paid out the price of a new airplane trying to 








The author has been a pilot since 1940, an 
A&E since 1941. Because of his experience 
in checking “gripe” airports for AOPA, he 
was asked to make the survey on which 
these articles are based. During the war, 
Anderson worked on WTS and CPT pro- 
grams, later was an engineer on B-29 engine 
nacelles and control surfaces. He is now main- 
tenance director for an eastern aviation firm. 











keep his newly-rebuilt twin-engined Cessna from falling 
apart on a cross-country trip—after paying a Los Angeles 
operator a healthy price for rebuilding the airplane in the 
first place. 

So I went into the Los Angeles area with apprehensions, 
a fairly fat pocketbook, and one hand ready to phone 
Fiyinc’s Chicago offices for more money. First airport 
in the Los Angeles area at which I made an “emergency” 
stop was at Santa Ana. After landing, I taxied up to the 
hangar and opened the primer as I neared the ramp. The 
engine loaded up almost immediately and started to miss 













































































Slipshod business methods 


cost airport operators trade 





and money, Anderson learns. 


badly. Black smoke began pouring out of the exhaust 


y 

: stacks. No one came out to direct me to a parking place 

. so I finally had to park it myself and cut the engine. I got 
* out and looked under the cowl, watching the raw gasoline 

’ drip from the carburetor drain. Still no one came out. 

> Meanwhile, a photographer FLy1nc assigned to cover me 

t in the Los Angeles area, and whom I picked up at Bell- 


flower airport southeast of the city, got out and took my 
picture while I waited for some field attendant to come 
. out and offer me service. 

Finally, I saw a mechanic drive (Continued on page 48) 


Checking quality of repair work in the 
Los Angeles area, Author Anderson [in 
cap) inspects his Luscombe at Santa Ana 
airport (above). Mechanic here was one 
of few who spotted his open primer be- 
fore tinkering with carburetor mixture. At 
East Los Angeles airport (left) he got a 
100-hour engine inspection on which he 
felt the mechanic did an excellent job. 
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; Georgia Sea Islands 


Nv Pilots will find an early spring along 


_ the island-dotted coast of Georgia 


N THE AMBER 7 airway between Savannah, Ga., and 

Jacksonville, Fla., lies Georgia’s Sea Island play- 

ground, known in history as “The Golden Isles of 
Guale.” The hundred-mile coast of Georgia is rimmed 
with islands—Cumberland, Jekyll, St. Simons, Sapelo, St. 
Catherines, Ossabaw and Tybee islands plus innumerable 
smaller ones. All save St. Simons and Tybee are pri- 
vately owned and closed to the public. However, these 
two have many attractions ranging from surf casting to 
luxury resorts. 

Of the group, St. Simons is most interesting from both 
the historical and recreational points of view. In its nearly 
400 years of occupation by white men the flags of Spain, 
France, England, the Confederacy and the United States 





have flown over it. As early as 1575 French settlers were 
exporting its produce to the home country. Later the 
Spanish drove them out and held the island for decades. 
The Franciscan Mission of San Buenaventura flourished 
so well that, when English settlers under General Ogle- 
thorpe went there in 1733, they found orange and olive 
groves still growing. 

Oglethorpe, founder and first governor of Georgia, es- 
tablished his colony ostensibly to provide a debtor’s haven 
but actually to set up a buffer state between English Caro- 
lina and Spanish Florida. He erected Fort Frederica, at 
that time the largest English fortification in the United 
States. The fort is still standing, has been made a Na- 
tional Monument, and now isa_ (Continued on page 53) 
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Golfers on Sea Island have an |!8-hole course and a 
plantation-style clubhouse built over 100 years ago 


ee. 


Flyers on coast of St. Simons island tie down their planes, 
and prepare tackle. They wait for tide to bring the sea bass 
and sporting fish that abound along the Georgian coastline. 


Fishing from piers and boats is excellent. Pilots.can 
walk a few blocks from McKinnon Airport to this wharf. 


McKinnon Airport on St. Simons is located conveniently near 
tourist accommodations, main recreation areas. Longest runway 
is asphalt, 4,100-feet. Nearest town (one mile) is Sea Island. 











Ryan Navion retains basic 
features of old model, but 


has numerous refinements. 


an Navion 


VERYONE INTERESTED in private flying has been waiting to see 
what Ryan has done to the Navion, particularly in view of the fact 
that Ryan felt it necessary to boost the price $1,000 to $8,750. I 

have just landed after having flown the first Ryan-built Navion that 
will go into the Chicago area. I am writing this at the Ryan plant at 
San Diego. Tomorrow I will take off for Chicago in this ship, after 
having flown out to San Diego with Rex Howard, Chicago-area dis- 





EDITOR'S NOTE tributor, in an old Navion. 

ee ras particularly fortunate i sing < , the old new 
Seite tb nana te atemnad te tulle te I wa particuls ly f tunate in being able to fly the old and ne 
pilot and prospective plane owner evaluate Navions, each within a few hours of each other, and each for a con- 
aircraft now on the market. Only aircraft r = : ee? “ie : . vi io} all 
holding a CAA Approved Type Certificate are siderable time. My reaction was immediate: the Ryan job, to al 
flown. The author is not a professional test practical purposes, is a new model. It’s the same basic airplane, ail 
pilot. He evaluates each aircraft through 2 ; z : 
the eyes of an average private pilot who right, and it’s put together from the supply of parts Ryan got from 


flies an airplane either for business sport. T y . . 
“ ; are nm North American when they bought the Navion program. But from that 


point on it’s anew airplane. Ryan has done (Continued on page 72) 


Mechanical improvements in new Navion include sound-proofing and a redesigned ventilation system, fuel system and tanks. 
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Chase Avitruck (XCG-18A) is all-metal assault glider 
designed for Air Force. Projected modification would 
give it two engines, otherwise follow its basic design. 
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Bearcat Link Trainer helps solve navigation 
problems at Naval Air Station, Jacksonville. 








Narco transmitter attachment weighs I! ounces, Powered research model flying boat has NACA planing-tail hull. 
gives six VHF channels or the standard 3105 kc. 





Slots won't be on final full-size plane, but correct for scale effect. 








HAVE YOU SEEN? 


continued 















New Italian four-place plane is the Sai-Ambrosini S. 100!. Plane 
has fixed landing gear, maximum speed of nearly 150 m.p.h., landing 
speed of approximately 55 m.p.h., cruises at approximately 130 m.p.h. 


Close call was had by crew of United Air Lines all-cargo DC-4 when 
plane brushed hill in Hollywood area, damaged engines and lost two 
props early in December. Craft landed safely at Los Angeles Airport. 


New helicopters are (top to bottom} McDonnell ram jet 
helicopter, Hiller 360, and Helicopter Engineering Research 
Corporation's JOV-3. First ram jet ‘copter in world, McDonnell i 





design has two 10-pound engines on rotor tips, weighs only 310 Avro Tudor Vil is new British transport seating 60 passengers. It is 
pounds in all. Hiller 360 has simplified control system, and powered with Bristol Hercules radial engines instead of liquid-cooled 
is claimed to be "fundamentally stable." It will go into pro- Rolls-Royce Merlins, as was earlier Tudor Il. Cabin has lounge, bar. 


duction soon. JOV-3 has two tandem rotors |9 ft. in diameter. 








Flying wing glider is Mitchell Superwing, two-place side-by-side craft with 50-foot span. Glider has been tested extensively and Gru 


now has engine attached to make it powered plane, cruising at 79 m.p.h., landing at 28 m.p.h. As glider it has glide ratio of 35:1. 


























Roller weighing 400,000 
pounds is used to compact 













airport subgrade at Balti- 
more. Built by Goodyear, 
roller is ballasted with 
eighty-pound iron ingots. 





Grummon Peonther (XF9F-2) is new Navy carrier- 
based fighter, with low landing speed, 600-plus m.p.h. 
top speed. It's powered by British-designed Nene jet. 





Grummoan Albatross can carry 14 passengers, is rough water craft especially designed for open sea rescue work. It may also be 


used as @ trainer, and for personnel and cargo transport. Plane can get off weter in 12 seconds with Jato, cruises at 225 m.p.h 
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Editor and Bonanza in which he made his first, unplanned, night landing. Passengers were two radio men who had to get to Miami. 


Most crashes are caused 
by pure bone-headedness, 
says editor of FLYING. 






| Learned About Flying 





T HAS been said that you can only make one mistake 
flying an airplane. Your first is supposed to be your 
last. 

Which is a lot of malarkey. For proof you needn’t look 
any further than Fryinc. This article is No. 100 in the 
series “I Learned About Flying From That”—a series, 
incidentally, that recently was voted the most popular 
regular feature in Fiyinc by several thousand readers. 

“I Learned About Flying From That” is proof positive 
that every pilot, amateur and expert, can and has made 
dangerous mistakes in the air and lived to tell about them 

Sometimes the event was the result of an unavoidable 
accident, sometimes it was due to carelessness by some- 
one other than the pilot. But the overwhelming majority 
of these incidents reflect pure bone-headedness on the 
part of the pilot himself—a fact, incidentally, that has 


From That! no. IJ 


By 
MAX KARANT 


Editor of FLYING 


overwhelming proof in Government accident statistics, 
and in aviation insurance records. 

That means that, whenever you fly, you are the guy you 
should fear most. You rarely will get into trouble because 
of some intricacy peculiar only to aviation. Almost always 
it will be for the same basic reasons you get in trouble on 
the highways: carelessness. 

The late Tex Rankin and I “thought up” this series of 
articles 842 years ago. It was our belief that the average 
pilot could and would profit from the mistakes of his 
fellow pilots. That theory proved so well-founded that 
we have literally been swamped with contributions to the 
series ever since the first article appeared. It would be a 
safe guess that we have received at least 10 such articles 
tor every one we have printed. 


In other words, there is not (Continued on page 50) 
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ANOTHER REASON 


Why More Aircraft Land On Goodyear Tires 


Goodyear research and development con- capacity has, in some cases, been increased 

sistently anticipate the rapidly changing considerably with only an insignificant in- 
requirements of the aircraft industry with pace- crease in actual tire weight. For complete 
setting improvements in all Goodyear products. information about Goodyears improved air- 

Over the years, Goodyear has made many craft tires or any other Goodyear aviation : 

~ improvements and innovations in the products, write to: Goodyear, Aviation 
construction of aircraft tires. Products Division, Akron 16. Ohio 
hie The result—the rated load or Los Angeles 54, Calitornia. 
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AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


Goodyear aviation 
tire being subjected 
fo test on giant 


dynamometer 











MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private 
pilot ot aircraft owner. AOPA’s full time 
staft is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot Its aim is: ‘‘To make flying more use- 
ful. less expensive, safer and more fun 

Headquarters are: 15th and New York 
Aves., Washington 5, D. C. Members also 
receive a special AOPA edition of FLYING 
news-letters and confidential aviation data 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine 








UNDREDS of letters are pouring int 

AOPA Headquarters following pul 

lication of An Open Letter to Pilots 
by J. B. Hartranft, Jr. AOPA gene! 
manager (AOPA News, January issue 

Asking for the immediate support of 
every qualified mnon-scheduled pilot 
Hartranft said private flying was threat 
ened with a 40 per cent curtailment ur 
less pilots rallied to defeat Government 
and industry interests working against 
personal aviation. 

Pilots from every state, 
Hartranft’s letter, gave the Associatior 
complete authority to represent their 
terests in Government, industry ar 


who answere 


Congressional hearings and meetings 
Many, who wrote lengthy letters, dis 
cussed AOPA’s stand on the Air Traff 
Rules (Part 60) which were recent 


argued before the Civil Aeronauti 
Board. Others spoke of private aviatior 
future—if it is given a chance to surviv\ 
Government red tape. All promised thei 
support of AOPA’s program to make fi 
ing more expensive, safe 
and more fun. 

The following is a representative grou 
of letters received from these pilots 

“With experience of 3,000 hours fi 
time (and at least 1,000 hours cross cour 








useful, less 


try) it appears that mandatory filin 
flight 
quirements from three to fiv 
only a squeeze, but 
If such would appl; 


visibility 


plans and increasing 


miles is 1 





1 1 
without log 





sound reasoning 


PILOTS ASSOCIATION 





a student’s first solo cross-country flight, 
or even the holder of a Student Certifi- 
cate with limited experience, it might be 
classed as a law which governs correct 
thinking. I believe a pilot with a private 
or commercial certificate should be al- 
consideration, and 
credit for his own analytical ability 
James F. Wedeking, Evansville, Ind. 

“It would certainly be a nuisance, if 
not an impossibility, to file a flight plan 
for every hop, skip and jump taken in my 
Cub, particularly since I keep it on a 
farm Marie Miller, Shreve, O. 

“There are enough pitfalls (regulations, 
taxes and exorbitant fees) in private fly- 
without other hurdles being 
thrown in the private pilot’s path. I sin- 
cerely hope all who read your editorial 
will rally to the cause T /Sgt. Kinne 
D. Prachel, Birmingham, Ala. 

“Here’s my proxy to fight anything that 
Glen Wiley, 


iowed some given 


ing today 


hinders private flying 
Gorin, Mo 

“It both disgusted and angered me to 
find the more powerful aviation interests 
hold the little 

wn an Gordon Homdrom, Ambrose, 
N. Dak 

Pilots and aircraft owners who missed 
the January AOPA News may obtain 
copies from AOPA National Headquar- 
ters, 15th and New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C 

INJUNCTION CASES 


Airports, long 


fellow 


re trying to 


badgered by nuisance 
suits, received a shot in the arm last 


1onth when an Ohio Court of Appeals 


reversed a lower court decision and 
ruled that airplanes making landings and 
t offs have right to fly lower than 


5900 feet over private property adjoining 


uirports. The lower court had previously 
granted an injunction to nearby property 
ywwners (led by Russell Firestone) 


n complaints of nui- 


property depreciation 


against an airport < 


ance ana 


Breakdown of First 6,000 Accidents—1947 


















































Type Acc'den? Total Fata! Primary Cause Total Fatal 
Landing, Take-off, Taxiing 2474 ? Pilot Failure . -3870. ..494 
Collision—Two Aircraft. ‘ 180 2h Other Personne mee 15 
Collision Objects...... 2110 2 Powerplant Failure eee | Ne 
a. ee 865 29 Airframe Failure 289. 14 
Matera! Failure. ss 276 si Weathe i 664 25 
eee 2 3 Terra .488. 7 3 
Prope ‘er Accidents to Person 26 7 A 2 Su - 37 6 
M and Undetermined 48 eS Jndeve ed oe 12 

ee 60 582. =) ra 6000 582 

















J. M. W. Chamberlain, airport owner, 
immediately notified AOPA of the favor- 
able decision and thanked the Associa- 
tion for its help 

Operators faced with injunction cases 
may obtain AOPA assistance and copies 
of comparative sound tests made by CAA 
at AOPA’s request, showing actual com- 
parison of personal aircraft noises with 
other noises common in the vicinity of 
an average residential district 


LIGHTPLANE ACCIDENTS 

CAB reports pilot error caused 3,870 
(or 64.55 per cent) of 1947’s first 6,000 
lightplane accidents. Other leading acci- 
dent causes listed by CAB were weather 
(664), powerplant failure (515), and 
terrain (488) 

Landing-take-off-taxiing accidents led 
numerically with 2,474. Only nine were 
fatal, however, and 32 serious. Collisions 
with other objects followed closely with 
2,110 accidents—201 fatal and 158 serious. 
Stall-spins, although third in number 
with 865, accounted for 295 fatal acci- 
dents. Combined, the last two categories 
resulted in 496 or 85.2 per cent of the 
582 fatal accidents 

Of the 9,508 persons involved in the 
first 6,000 accidents analyzed, 898 (9.5 
per cent) received fatal and 527 (5.5 per 
cent) serious injuries. 

See table at the bottom of this nage. 





RECOMMENDED READING 

Two new booklets recently added to 
AOPA’s recommended reading list are 
Terrain Flying and Facts of Flight. Re- 
leased by the CAA, the publications may 
be obtained from AOPA or the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
s Db. &. 

Terrain Flying (price, 25 cents), an 80- 
page, pocket-size booklet, describes spe- 
cial problems and hazards encountered 
in flying through various parts of the U.S. 
There are pages describing the difficulties 
presented to the pilot by smog, the smoke 
and fog mixture that bedevils the air 
about Pittsburgh and Los Angeles: the 
haze that wipes out the horizon over the 
Alleghenies; the downdrafts that inhabit 
the precipitous sides of the Rockies: the 
“frozen wastes” in North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Minnesota; the blistering sun 








of the southwestern deserts; and special 
problems, political and physical, of Mexi- 
can flying. Each chapter is packed with 
advice of veteran pilots who have flown 
in each of these areas long enough to 
qualify as experts in these special con- 
ditions. 

Facts of Fl git. by George Sidney Stan- 
ton, Chief of the Examination Section of 
CAA’s Office of Safety Regulation, sells 
for 50 cents, is illustrated in color and 
written in non-technical language for the 
beginner pilot. It has chapters on airplane 
flights, stalls, spins, structure, engines, fly- 
ing the plane, airport traffic, seaplanes 
and safety in flight, and is crammed with 


practical data and tips on such subjects 


as carburetor icing, safe starting of the 
engine, landing techniques, radio com 
munication and acrobatics. The appen 
dix includes a useful table showing take- 
off distance and rate of climb under vari 
ous r tions I wing powel! 


loading 


lo ing, te rat nd aitituade END 
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Here is far more than a spectacular new aircraft. Here is an 
hievement in aeronautical engineering. This is the first jet-propelled 
Flying Wing. It is the world’s most powerful airplane. Flying Wing 


j 1 r 


esign, 172-foot wing spread. 100-10n gross weight and jet propul- 
sion contribute t aking this giant bomber of the U.S. Air Forces 


an historic development in aviation 


Other new military and commercial aircraft have recently 


taken to the skies. Many more are “on the boards” and being 


developed and produced. Right now there are more aircraft and 
wer plant engineering projects under way. and scheduled for the 
‘fe q?. t c f ¢ 
This mea “ than ever before in aeronautical 
ngireering. The number of engineers needed by the industry is 
N. A. |. also offers o 2-yecr Mechcnicel Engineering and 


Industrial Design course end a Civil Aeronautics Admin- 


istration approved Aircraft end Encipe Mechanics course 















Division of Northrop Aircroft, Inc 


Dedicated to the advancement and training 








of men tor ¢ e€ ovrotion 


1519 East Broadway 
Hawthorne, California 






APPROVED FOR VETERANS 














Northrop Flying Wing 
YB-49 Jet Bomber 


indicated by the fact that hundreds of thousands of engineering 
man-hours go into the design and development of just one aircraft 
such as the Northrop Flying Wing. Personal opportunities for 
contributing original design ideas—the products of your imagi 
nation, creative ability and talent — are unlimited. Your heights of 


achievement and success depend only upon you 


At Northrop Acronautical Institute—a division of the orgam 
zation that developed the Flying Wing—you get enginecring 
training that matches your opportunity. Creative-minded or practical 
minded, you learn in the way a major employer of engineers knows 
you should learn. Your training is completed in only 2 years (in less 
tume, with advanced standing). Graduates are stepping into good 


positions and interesting work. Send coupon now for full details 


Things to come in Aviation challenge YOU 


Aeronautica! progress itself has wings. Flying Wing design 
jet and rocket propulsion, gas-turbine engines, sonic and 
super-sonic speeds, ctomic power, and many other still secret 
developments, challenge you to contribute to and shore in 
Aviation’s thrilling future 


Send Coupon for Catalog and Complete Informotion 
MBEeB SERB SESSSERSRSRPERPREREERERBEEERE 
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This Is Private Flying 
(Continued from page 37) 


up in a truck so I went over to the other 
side of the hangar and asked him if he'd 
come out and look at my plane. He said 
he couldn’t do anything without a work 
order, so the two of us set out to find his 
boss. We found him upstairs on the other 
side of the hangar, picked up a work 
order, and all three of us went out to 
the plane. At the mechanic’s request I 
started the engine, though I left the 
primer open. As the engine sputtered 
he reached across and tried the throttle 
a few times. Then he noticed the open 
primer, pushed it in, listened to the en- 
gine a moment, and said that that was 
the trouble. I then asked for the bill 
The boss said there was no charge, that 
he was glad it was nothing more serious 
and hoped I’d come back again. This 
was one of the two or three times that 
the opened primer was found by a me 
chanic before he started tinkering with 
the carburetor mixture 

Next stop was Grand Central Air Ter- 
minal. After landing, I stopped and dis 
connected a plug wire, then taxied down 
to a hangar marked “Customer Service 
at the other end of the field. I taxied 
right up to the hangar, though no one 
was there to direct me. Meanwhile the 
photographer got out and walked away 
from the plane so as not to arouse sus- 
picion. I cut the engine, got out myself 
and just then a jeep pulled up. I told the 
driver what I wanted and he suggested I 
go into the hangar, ask one of the me- 
chanics to help me. I found one, he went 
out to the ship, started it and ran it up, 
checking the magnetos. He then stopped 
the engine, got out, opened the cowl, and 
quickly found the loose wire. Again, no 
charge. 

One important point should be remem 
bered, however. At no airport was I able 
to spend enough time to get some major 
maintenance work done Most com- 
plaints of gouging apply to charges for 
major maintenance work, not just casua 
service to transients. 

Next stop was Whiteman Airpark 
north of Los Angeles. As we taxied up 
to the gas pit I opened the primer, mak 
ing the engine miss again. There was a 
man at the gas pit where I stopped, so I 
cut the engine, told him to fill the tanks 
and asked him to get a mechanic to check 
the idling. He spoke to a mechanic off 
to one side while the photographer and 
I walked away. I watched my plane fo1 
25 minutes, and no one went near it to 
check anything. finally went back and 
asked what had been done. He said the 
mechanics had all gone home and that 
they couldn't do anything for me unt 
the next day. So the photographer ar 
I got back into the plane and I close 
the primer and took off for Rosemea 
another Los Angeles airport, where 
tied down for the night 

Next day we flew over to East L 
Angeles. There I asked for a 100-1 
inspection on the engine, an oil-char 
a 25-hour inspection on the plane, and 
wash job on the entire plane. While 
watched, a mechanic did a good job o 
the 100-hour check By this time 
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weather had gone bad, so we went back 
into Los Angeles. But next day I found 
that he had not washed down the engine 
(normal procedure with a _ 100-hour 
check), had not cleaned the cowl and 
oil drainings had run clear back under 
the belly of the ship. In addition, they 
had not washed the airplane. 

Before closing the cowl after checking 
these points, I crossed all four top plug 
wires, cutting out the right magneto com- 











YEARS AGO 


te the March, 1933, issue of this 











igazine 
The Consolidated Fleetster was a 
parasol inged monoplane trans 
ed by TWA for passengers, mail 
ind express It carried seven passe! 
gers. had a cruising speed of 145 m.p.h 
ge of 750 iles 
\ article by Ca B. Ogilvie, entitled 
Tra ng Errors of the A.E.F dis 
closed ho poor training planes, inad 
1 equipment ind incompetent 
fficers caused needless loss of life in 
anced tra ng camps of the 
\ I Mate! is gathered from a 
y Kept DV a vVoung cadet 
4 cliy e, the Sikorsky) 
S-42 is designed for Pan American 


\ s under specifications proposed 
s A. Lindbergh The 


rried 90 passen 






filming the 


ie Air Ma is given in the ar- 
“Ho a TI iw Air Movie is 

I ed Veteran Flyers Paul Mantz 
J mie James did most of the fly- 

4 the stars Although many cam 
vuflages, sucl é ric-fan-propelled 





b ards snow, etc were 
ch real fil g had to be done 

\ Dulle proo airplane was in 
vented by A. K. Longren The armor 
c ste ! plates riveted 
g ne entor claimed that 


/ 


f the plates bul 


tec tnout Causing any 





amphibian com 


bined American and German engineer- 











over to Vail Field 


g It is b in Germany with 

\ rica! nate! s and equipment 
The craft was a six-place amphibian 
y»wered ith a 425-h.p. Pratt & Whit 
Wasp engine yunted above the 

( rvsle ( I ie i igreement 
Wester \ ess to delive 

pletely I took off that way and flew 


There I found they 
had only one mechanic on duty (it was 


Sunday), though they have a_ well- 
equipped shop. I had to wait nearly an 


yur for the mechanic to finish with an- 
job and have his lunch. Then he 


started on my ship, first inspecting the 


wires and points. His next move 


is to check the plugs on Nos. 1 and 3 
s. So, without thinking, he care- 





removed the crossed wires and laid 


so they stayed in the crossed posi- 
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tion while he checked the plugs (which 
were clean and in good condition). He 
saw they were all right, so he replaced 
them—and carefully replaced the wires 
in their crossed position. 

He ran up the engine again, found the 
mag was still out, so he then removed 
the mag itself. It checked out perfectly 
on the test stand, so he replaced it. This 
sort of thing went on for nearly two days. 
While I didn’t stay to watch all the work 
done on my ship, I did see most of it— 
and that was plenty. They took the mag 
apart twice that I saw, and twice more 
that they told me about. During these 
efforts they broke a rotor clip in the mag 
and had to send an airplane to Glendale 
to get a new clip. They told me the in- 
ternal timing of the mag was off, but that 
the ship would be ready shortly after 
noon (Monday). So I went out to the 
field after lunch, found the job was far 
from finished and that they were in the 
process of locating a third clip, having 
broken the second one as well. 

I finally got out of Vail Field at about 
noon Tuesday. Somewhere along the 
line they had discovered two of the four 
crosséd plug wires. Evidently someone 
had accidentally uncrossed the other two, 
thereby inadvertently correcting the 
trouble. The bill was $30.56, and included 
7.2 hours of labor at $3 per hour. It also 
included one set of ignition points for 
which I was charged $7.50. In Chicago I 
priced these points at two supply houses. 
Both quoted a price of $2.10 for a set. I 
also was charged $1.25 for one rotor clip; 
the quoted price in Chicago is 10 cents 
for the same clip. 

Fresno was next. I stopped there over- 
night, so I asked the operator to wash 
the plane. Next morning I found the 
plane had been washed but not wiped, 
and was thoroughly streaked. This was 
the first time I'd asked for a wash job 
and got it. I was charged $5. I then 
flew up to Stockton, where I asked them 
to check the idling and correct it for 
wing-heaviness. This took 18 minutes by 
my watch. I was charged $2—which 
works out to a rate of $6.65 per hour. 
The wing-heaviness was “cured” by 
bending one of the fixed tabs. Result 
was that, by the time I got to Redding, 
Calif., where I stopped for gas, my arm 
was nearly paralyzed from holding the 
stick against that tab. At Redding I bent 
the tab back myself 

Flying up to Medford, Ore., I went to 
11,500 feet to get over the mountains. 
While up there it got so cold that the 
right window cracked. At Medford a 
mechanic drilled a small hole at the top 
of the crack and checked the idling at 
my request. The bill was reasonable: 
$1.50. 

At Eugene I landed at the field used by 
the airlines but found they had no gaso- 
line or maintenance service. While on 
the ground there I removed the left 
spring from the steerable tail wheel. 
Then I flew over to the Eugene Airpark, 
where I got a mechanic. I told him the 
plane flew all right but veered to the 
right on the ground. He spotted and re- 
placed the missing spring right away 
but with a weak spring. He then removed 
the right wheel, cleaned and adjusted the 
brake and repacked the bearings. I then 
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® Now airline performance 
is within the reach of all who 
fly when equipped with the 
new, light-weight, dependable 
Lear automatic radio compass. 


Tuned to any radio transmit- 
ting station it provides con- 
tinuous, automatic indication 
of its direction at the same 
time program is being received. 


Easy to operate. Has volume 
control, three-positioned 


FLYING 


selector switch, easily read, 
illuminated tuning-dial and 
dimming -control placed for 
utmost convenience. Now 
available, the special version 
shown is designed for light air- 
craft. Standard versions also 
available for both single and 
dual installations in all air- 
craft. For complete details 
write LEAR, Incorporated, 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 
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Order from any authorized Lear dealer 
COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 
by factory trained personne) 


Manufacturers of two-way medium and 
very high-frequency aircraft radio equipment 
























































































50 
told him my ailerons were not prox 
aligned. I asked him for an estimate 


how much it would cost to adjust then 





and he told me “between 
told him to go ahead. He did a good jo 
and charged me $6.65—which inclu 
the work on the brake and tail whee 
At Tacoma my plane got its first 100 
hour inspection. As soon as I landed 
had the ship gassed, I asked for an es 


mate on that maintenance job. I was 


shown the bills on two previous Lus 
combe 100-hour inspecti 
$27 and the other $36. 1 
turned out to be $20.73—which is a fai 
price for an acceptable jol But here 
what actually happened while I was 
Tacoma: 


4 
moO 


After they had finished I examined the 
airplane carefully. Neither the engine 
or the cowlings had been washed. TI 
immediately indicated that they coul 


not possibly have given that engine the 
thorough, careful examination it shou 
have got. Any competent mechanic auto 
matically assumes that everything on 

airplane getting a 100-hour inspectior 

in dangerous conditior However, the 
mechanics at Tacoma could no 


have discovered any number of serious 


faults under the engine’s normal laye1 
dirt and grease. 

In checking the many engine nut 
could see plainly that they had not beer 
tested or tightened; the still had tl 
normal coat of dirt and grease. Even the 
slightest wrench marks would |! 








shown in the grease on the nuts. Ar 
other thing: in order to tighten some 
cvlinder hold-down nuts it would | 
been necessary for the mechanics to 
move or loosen some vlinder _baffi 
However, no baffles on my ship had beet 


removed. The screw heads were still fu 
of dirt and grease 


All fairings should be remove 
a 100-hour check—so that vital contr 
and stress points can be checked. I ex 
amined the tail fairing on my shi 


noted that the screw heads still were fi 
of the wax rubbed over them at the fa 
tory. They did, however, remove 
wing fairings in order to check the 
bo!ts 

None of the aileron, 1 er or ele, 
hinges had been cleans nd oils 

In checking further I four that 
reinstalling the engine , the 
neglected to replace two screws that 
the cold-air ducts in | é They 
reinstalled the cow! improperly so tl 
hose clamp stuck out on the wrong 
of the cowl Inste: f replacir 
cowl properly or moving the hos« 
t! >y bent the cow I r tne 
chipping off the paint 

Aside from the 


there were several pot : 
possibilities that the T nr mecl 
would have misse J have 
} cen or loose stu vir el 
the would not have € I 
hav » had a loose « fit r 
t which might } 
t failure of the ’ 
a tnis ¢ yuld have 
flying in some of 
ir » United State 

I found my cont 


taking off f 


ron r 5 
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xt maintenance stop at Helena 
Mont where I told them there was 
something wrong with the ailerons.” The 
1anic there did a good job of locating 
and fixing the trouble. He also washed 
nd lubricated all the control hinges and 
pulleys. Meanwhile I was having trouble 
itn my radio and, after some persua- 
sion, managed to get the radio man at 
hool on the field to look at my set 
He found the trouble and told the me- 
nic how to correct it. He refused pay- 
nt when I offered it. Despite the fact 
that the mechanic was frequently called 
away from the plane to do other work, 
I was not charged for time that actually 
had not been spent on my ship. I was 








not charged for tie-down at Helena, 
itne! 

At Miles City I asked to hav e the ship 
washed. A man took a hose on it, did not 
vipe it off, and it looked worse after he 
finished than it did originally. The dust 
lirt ran down over the windows and 
windshield, and he did not clean either 
»f them Cost: $1.50 

I crossed two plug wires after landing 
at St. Cloud, Minn., then told the shop 
reman there was something wrong with 
the engine. He came out, listened to the 
engine, then called a mechanic and told 
him to remove the magneto. He did this 


} 


ithout even checking the plugs to de- 


€ 





termine which cylinders were not firing 
He worked on my plane on and off for 
bout two hours, while I watched from 





he office window Before long he dis- 
ed the crossed wires and corrected 
them. Back in the hangar the mechanic 
) me ‘d found the trouble. That 
cost me 75 





At Minneapolis I complained about the 
fact that the alrplane tended to pull to 
the right. A mechanic checked the steer- 

le ail wheel and found the weak 
spring. His solution t 

hold the rudder with his knees while 


my problem was 


he tried to stretch the spring with his 
ands. Obviously, this did no good; it 

ably would have taken the strength 
veral men to have had any effect 
itever on that spring. There was no 


I asked to have the plane washed, 
gassed, and the idling checked at St. Paul 
he primer there after 
foreman ruled out the 
one to do it,” he said 








After lunch he and a helper went to work 
the idling. When they said they were 





I paid my ), then went 
’ off. I primer still 
yugN the idiing Nad been set so 
iled satistactorily even with the 
ypen. When I closed the prime: 
gine quit. Rather than spend any 
e there, I started the engine and 
t x} necessary to usé 
the time to Keep it [rom quilt 
At Rockford, I I had the idling ad 
€ In I also askKe 
ol This time it wa 
elient job TI 
ho) 8) 
) tor | c yn into the Cr 
vext ymnitr rticie V1 
ppened me in Chicag 
é I e eastern Nn ) 
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| Learned About... 


(Cont ied from page 44) 


..; 


a pilot ing today who has not “learned 





about flying” from one or more mishaps 


or silly blunders during the course of 
his career. It’s true, of course, that every 
pilot accepts such accidents to others as 
a matter of course but rarely recognizes 
the fact that it could happen to him. 

I have read so many hundreds of con- 
tributions to this series that I long ago 
thought I had acquired a super-sensitive- 
ness about making silly mistakes when 
flying. That’s what I thought. But when 
I started checking through my log book, 
recalling some of my flying experiences 
—and, above all, being honest with my- 
self—I suddenly realized that I was look- 
ing at a cross-section of some shockingly 
bad judgment, plenty of carelessness—a 
little of everything that undoubtedly 
helps contribute to private flying’s acci- 
dent statistics. 

In the past few years I have logged 
time in 35 different types of aircraft, 
which includes almost anything from a 
twin-engined Beechcraft down to the 
Thorp Sky Skooter. So I have had more 
than the average amount of opportunity 
to make mistakes, forget things and just 
generally get myself in trouble. You'll 
see what I mean in what follows. 

There was the time I climbed out of a 
Fairchild PT-26 after killing the engine 
with the mixture control—and left the 
ignition switch on. Another fellow and 
I leaned on that prop for some time while 
we talked. It was a warm day, the en- 
gine was hot—and I didn’t discover my 
stupidity until I got back in the ship to 
fly it home. 

Or the times (I’ve done this twice, be- 
lieve it or not) I’ve overlooked the ad- 
vice of thousands of pilots and neglected 
to make a careful check on my gas sup- 
ply before taking off. Once I was flying 
a Navion back from the west coast. I'd 
landed at the Beech factory at Wichita 
and had several things I wanted to do 
there before taking off for Chicago. So 
I left the servicing to the very able 
ground crew. As is always the case with 
such short visits, I stayed longer than I 
should and hence was in a hurry to get 
going. I had flown in there several times 
before and always received superlative 
service, with never a thing overlooked 

What I didn’t know, of course, was that 
the Beech gas man apparently did not 
know that the Navion’s two tanks are In- 


that it’s easy to have 





1ing overflow if the gas 
is pumped in faster than it is able to flow 


into the other wing tank. That can give 





tne miustaker yression that both tanks 
dre ful » the I Anyway, that must 
have i uppened because wher 
I landed at St. Louis wondering what 
na gon r it! the Navion’s ga 
9 J I tou I ha about two gallon 
I seco t I had that kind of 
lorcraft. That plane 

yn fuel tank in front 

) t i bobbing cork and 

pilot ho much ga 

is le tha ['welve more gallon 
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The accompanying letter proves 
once more that Na YomiaGa training 


is designed to produce “employable” 
and “‘promotable”’ career men for 
aviation. 


Na,10) TECH’S 
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fray living expenses: 
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California Fastern Ai 
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0. D. McKenzie, President and General Manager 


Technical Institute 





tries 
cipal Airport 
Califorms 


Indus 


and inspec® 
engineer=- 







pleasure on several occasions to %% 
training equipment and shops used in yu 
es school, and I have no hesitancy +" 

man or woman who is seriously ite 


r outstand 
recommeniing x 
to any young rested in follow- 
ation as 3 careers 
lifornia Eastern Airways are operating two-way daily care? schedules 
elas DC-L airplanes- To maintain our schedules 
for wnich Cal-Easterm nas been able 

t cargo transportation field, 
ical staff to keep Tur engines 









ch a natior 
res an unexcelled eng d mechan 
s in top flying condition. 





have been awarded tne Na 

ine and, 45 mentioned during 

fine award, sone of your Aero Tech boys employ 
of them. 





s our pleasure to 
Maintenance Magaz 


We are prous ° 





P t h 

by us hi Lped to maxe the award possible. 

You may de assured that we consider Aero Tech graduates hign caliber and 
competent young men in every respect, and we will have no hesitancy 4 


enploy2né them 35 needed. 
Very tmly yours, 
CALIFORNIA EASTER armMays, I- 


QLaw a Morrcke , 


Allan A. Sarrae 
Vice President - Operations 


AAB: 19 





COL. ALLAN A. BARRIE 


Allan A . 
than 18 Sree is @ veteran of more 
Hae oogeets alge = gr pilot assign- 
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resident— , arrie w 
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— Aadbangh westneiny he ye War Il, hes 
sion of the Air trees ant Chief of Staff heh ge as a Colonel in the 
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Seates he wes warded - hours’ flying time — is cilbedictedl ancuten 
e Legion of Merit for sit In the United 
ing wor service 
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are in a wing tank and you just turn a 
valve in the cockpit to refill the sn 

center tank in flight. But—I forgot t 
check the wing tank. I turned that cock 





pit valve, the float kept right on 
down anyway, and I 
an unscheduled landing for gas 
been over the 

Another time I took an Ercoupe on 
short flight, knew 
but figured I'd have plenty. Climbed t 
10,000 feet to show a friend how beautifu 
a big city looks from that altitude or 
crystal-clear day 
into a tremendous head win 
me directly away from the airy 
back to my home field, all right—but it 
took nearly all of what little gas I had 
left and I was prepared to make an eme! 
gency landing at a nearby Navy field if 
the engine had quit. 

And once I was bringing 
into a field for gas after a long flight. I 
had ignorantly been running on 
tank for some time (there's on 
wing), and didn’t realize that in a 
combe you should normally switch 
the right tank for flying in a | 
airport traffic pattern. Anyway, at about 





ended up m: 
western desert, well 
it was not full f 


and un 











800 feet I started to circle the fis te 
the left. With the left wing down a1 
the left tank practically empty, the e: 
gine quit for what seeme ike ! 
I don’t know yet what subconscious 
thought made me slam that gas valve 
over to the right tank, for no one ha 
ever warned me about that dange1 

I did it so fast the engine didn't have 


time to stop entirely 
How many ‘times hi 
not to tangle with storms 
I've stupidly gotten into four uncomf 
able situations, despite my bette 
ment. The first time I 
push through,” that ol 


€ \ u veen 
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ny experienced pilot to nod knowingly 


I 


Vas in 


ceiling came lower 


t 


river 





R 


ites 


Sc 


»uUTreau 


roze on 


to 
first mistake 
Weather 


mistake 


from Miami 


My 


implicitly 


was flying an Ercoupe 
hicago in mid-winter 
relying on 
(I’ve made that 
times own 
nded up flying the ‘bottom of a 
valley north of Asheville, N. C. The 
until I was 
straight 


reports 


many for my good). I 
aiong 


eep 





iowel! 


oxed in and could oniy go 
into a wide val- 
icy that 
forcing me to 
out. I flew as 
road 
river until I 
Kingsport, Tenn 


get out of that 


head. I finally got out 
ana into a 


the 


ariving, rain 


windshield 
pen a side window to 
vy as I 
turned 


un the 


see 
dared, followed a to a 
down the 
alrport at 
me five minutes to 
I'd lande I w 


was the time I was carry- 


took 
so 


scarea 


ip afte1 
Then 


as 


there 


two friends in a Super Cruiser over 
w York City. We'd had lunch at 
oosevelt Field, which is just a few min- 


flight from Manhattan Island. The 
é looked hurried 
get off and back to Teterboro airport, 


aubpious, so 


we 


25 miles away and just across the Hud- 
n River from Manhattan Island. I was 
3,000 feet over LaGuardia Field—al- 
most within sight of Teterboro—when a 
lid wall of snow came rushing toward 
ne from the left. I took a second look, 


le a steep 180, and ve for Roosevelt 

















d. As I circled that 1 for a land- 
g, the visibility had already dropped 
low contact limits; it was a “flash” 

but I had carelessly neglected t 
eck the weather before taking off. 
S r thunderstorms move a lot 
ore quickly, and are rougher. I just 

f beat one int Shawnee, Okla., 
port one day in a Super Cruiser 
er taking off from Wichita for Dallas, 
pite Weather Bu 1 warnings. And, 

ng ago, I took from Tallahassee, 





ya 
aw’ 


oe BS ge BS 





ra — 


ch ex 


— fone 


ept for one 


thing 
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I'd been 


weatner 


Fla., for Orlando in 


given a dangerously 


a Bonanza. 
inaccurate 
report and, about 50 miles south of Talla- 
hassee, suddenly found myself following 


a railroad track, flying at 300 feet in 
what turned out to be the tail end of 
Florida’s latest hurricane. My worst mis- 
take was in not turning tail for Talla- 


it the stuff. Instead 
I kept on, looking for an ex-Army field 
just ahead at Perry, Fla. I found it, all 
right, and landed there under a 200-foot 
storm. Oh 
“when in doubt, 


hassee as soon as I h 


ceiling in a violent rain 
I know the old maxim 
turn back.” 


sure, 


But weather is not my only shortcom- 
ing. Take the simple, elementary 
ness of running up the engine before 
take-off. One winter day in Washington I 
was to fly an Ercoupe down to the Martin 
aircraft plant outside of Baltimore. The 
Washington field small and there 
was plenty of drifted snow. The only 
runway into the was fairly short, 
with high snow banks just off each wing 
tip. It was difficult just taxiing out to the 
end of that runway. Anyway, I got out 
there and ran up engine. Mags 
checked okay, and I thought I checked 
the carburetor heat 


busi- 


Was 


wind 


the 


too 

My passenger was heavy and so was I 
I didn’t like the runway situation—nor 
did I like the cluster of houses on a small 
hill right off the end of that runway. So 
I got back as far as I could, gave her full 
throttle, then released the brakes 
quick take-off. We rolled, those 
got closer, and I finally 
off the ground. We staggered just across 
the roof tops and it took nearly five 
minutes to climb to a safe altitude. Had 
I taken the trouble to carefully run uy 


for a 
houses 


had to yank her 


that engine I would have saved my pas- 
senger and myself from an awful scare 
We found later that the engine didn't 
turn up anywhere near maximum take- 
off r.p.m.—because some dimwit had 


wired the carburetor heat control in the 
full-on position. 
times that 


You've heard it said many 


it’s always best to stall a strange plane 
of it. Well, I do 
that now. But the advice didn’t help me 
much; I had to learn it the 
Like the first I ever flew a Supe 
Cruiser. It was cross-country, from New 
York to Lock Haven, Penn. I knew the 
plane was a“ but that meant little 
to me until I tried to land at 
I skidded, mushed, slipped—and made 
four at the field, without 
Finally my passenger (Bill Stroh- 
meier, a sharp pilot if I've ever seen one) 
tactfully offered to show me 

And I made the mistake of 
land a heavily-loaded Luscombe at Mil- 


in the air to get the feel 


hard way. 


time 


floater 
T , bf 

Lock Haven. 
passes getting 


down 


how 

trying t 
waukee’s lake front air 
ing the plane’s airspeed 
of my head. Id nev 
lar airplane before, ye 
instrument 


port 


indicator instead 


one Gay us- 


er flown that parti 
t I 


course, 


flew in on the 


which, of was 





curate. Result: I stalled what seemed 
to be several feet in the air an ame 
down on all three points hard enough 1 

be heard in downtown Milwaukee. §& 

now I stall every strans plane in tne 
air, if for no other reason than to see 
wnat its airspeed reads at the sta] 


Then there was the time—which prob- 
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HOW TO PUT YOUR HOME OFFICE 


_ Out where Sales are made 













1. Want to make sure you don’t lose the “‘feel’”’ 
of the field? Want to let the men “‘on the firing 
4 line’? know you’re out there with them? Then 








f investigate the new Cessna 195 and 190! They 
make it easy for home office men to visit and 
trouble-shoot anywhere in the country! 
j 
q 
4 
a For these are not light planes but 4-5 place 3. Because they’re just the right size for the + 
airliners . . . with luxurious interiors, airline-type average executive group and so economical ad 
engines, Hamilton Standard Constant Speed to operate—these planes permit more efficient . > 
Propellers .. . every comfort and safety feature. use of key personnel. In the coming battle for 
They cruise at over 160 m. p. h.—have a range business can you afford to be without the speed 
ot 700 miles—get you there in a hurry! and prestige airpower offers your company? 





The 195 is equipped with a 300 H. P.. Jacobs Engine. 
The 190 is the same but equipped with a 240 H. P. 


Continental Engine. Both are all-metal ... have 






Pater Ti MSE ce 


electrically operated full-range wing flaps, Cessna’s c MAIL THIS COUPON BOW; 
Patented Safety Landing Gear and famous cantilever ( S S : ) ral Cessna Aircraft Co., Dept. F, Wichita, Kansas 
wing design. See your Cessna dealer. Please send free literature gi 
: giving complete 
190 and 195 description of the Cessna 190, 195()Cessna 


120, 140 
Additional material for model builders 0 





ALSO SEE THE CESSNA 140 and 120! 2-place, all-metal-structure, cross-country 


planes. Toy vet over 120 m. p. h. Range: Over 450 miles. Ideal for flying salesmen Name 





Street No 
City 


County , ___ State 


beeen esanenenanases 
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ably is my ultimate in fat-headedness anding gear leg, where it sawed away bother to check the trim tab on an ok 
when I was flying a Stinson into Chi at the joint until the plane rolled to a Cruiser and started off on a long cross- 
cago’s busy municipal airport There top. Luckily, the damage was slight country trip only to find it jammed ful] 
was a Stinson man with me. 1 beer It turned out that the CAA had sold to the rear; I spent the whole trip hold- 
doing the flying but, as I turned on n that field and, technically at least, it was ing the stick hard forward. 
final approach, I thought I got an “I the property of two farmers and had Or the time I made the mistake of fiy- 
take over” signal from the man beside been closed. Except that no one other ing an Ercoupe out of a muddy Iowa sod 
me. I just took it for granted and didn’t than the CAA and the farmers knew it field; I must have brought 20 pounds of 
bother to check. The airplane held ar That fence was set directly across the mud back to Chicago after taking off 
excellent glide, flew right up the middle middle of the runway. Nevertheless, had between a barn and a tree while trying 
of the wide runway, landed, bounced I used the maximum amount of caution, to pull the nose wheel out of the mud 
couple of times, then rolled to a sto I would have “dragged” the field first, Or the time I landed a Funk F2B at 
Then my passenger and I both discov particularly when I saw that there were Hannibal, Mo., for gas. Came in high, 
ered that each of us thought the other no other planes on it floated down most of the runway. then 
was flying the plane—which actually ha Ever been caught in the dark, hunting didn’t have enough sense to go around 
landed itself. We had just been resting frantically for an airport? I know a lot again. Forced the plane onto the ground, 
our hands on the controls f pilots who have—all because they slammed on the brakes, and came to a 
A single little paper match almost didn’t make a simple check on the time stop a few feet from the fence 
| caused my first and only crackup. The of actual sunset at their destination. That And once, when I was ferrying a nev 
| plane was an old 90-h.p. Voyager owned happened to me recently too, and in a  J-3 Cub from Lock Haven to Chicago, | 
by the Motorola radio company My Bonanza with two unsuspecting passen- couldn’t figure out why the engine was 
companion was Don Mitche head of gers. I took the casual off-hand remark throwing so much oil it covered the 
engineering for Motorola and the mar f the pilot who flew the second Bonanza windshield—and I didn’t take the time 
who designed the push-button all-pur n a flight from Orlando to Miami; he to stop and check. When I finally did. 
pose set that is standard equipment ir as an old-timer in Florida, and said after having added oil at about every | 
the Bonanza. The first experiment ve ll have plenty of light at Miami.” stop, a mechanic at Goshen, Ind., knew 
dio was installed in this Voyage hick Well, it was dark at Fort Lauderdale exactly what was wrong as soon as I 
Don let me fly from Wichita to Chi Which means, of course, that I should asked the questior He got a screw- i 
cago. ve landed at any one of the several driver, walked out to the ship and 
Anyway, the tuning knob vibrated off irports I'd flown over. But my tw showed me that all four screws on all 
frequency in flight, so Don devisec assengers were radio men who had four rocker-box covers were Oose 
temporary “lock” by jamming a pape begged us to fly them and their equip- enough to be taken out by hanc The 
match in between the knob and pane nent to Miami for a last-minute broad- cylinders had been pumping oil out 
It worked fine—except that we both for 3eing human, I let their urgency through all the cracks. He told me a ’ 
got about the match when it came time fluence my decision. I turned on the number of Cubs had come through 
to retune the set after taking off fron onanzas navigation and instrument Goshen with that trouble lately, and hac ; 
Kansas City. I pushec tuning butt ghts, and followed the tail light of the stopped for a check ; 
—and the thread that turns the tunir ther Bonanza. Whe: e reached Miami Then there was the time I got mvself 
condenser snapped Don tried to retie idenly re that the airport we lost just because I got interested in < 
the thread in mid-air } ere to land at was unlighted. Mentally radio show long enou to miss a few 
impossible. e up my mind that I'd make one check points—something I don't like t : 
So we looked up the next port ahe s at the dark fie following the do over the swam; f Louisiana iy : 
—a CAA intermediate fie on the may ther ship in—then I'd pull up, climb, Bonanza i 
checked it in the Airman’s G e. four the nearby Navy field for gui Without exception and in eve) in- 
it after a few minutes’ flying. and turne e, ¢ GCA if necessary stance, I should have known better. And 
in for a landing. There were the lor The other Bone ade a wide, de without exception required no special 
runways mowed in the grass, the ending circle rou! he dark are brain power to know I should have done 
and white CAA building in the corns ere the rport w supposed to be otherwise. They were simple things 
and the revolving beacor tayed high and atched. Soon the So it’s quite obvious that you can make 3 
levelled off to touch the nee é plot urned ¢ mistakes—even serious mistakes—and 
runway, Don yelled 0k out I looke Is the airport fe get away with it in the air. There’s not} 
over the nose in time t ce 4 1 y in their bean ing mysterious abou those mistakes; 
steel fence post, al I instinctive vitl neon gas-sta they are basically the same as those al 
slammed hard on the left brake The é ad, let down g of us make on the ground. Except that 
plane veered left just ‘ ith n ight I ar t I have two large irs as the result of 
strand of electrified barbe er ( enta as n first nigl mistakes made in automobiles o, | 
lously missed the prope € | go on indennitely t wasnt driving while I have et to be 
derside of the cowl, s ng to the mus thing ike e time | dn scratched in an airplane ENI 
Air Power -- Our Only sie sits ner ions in this country tried to buy a large 
1umber of sets of tire vneeis ; ake 
Insurance Bu y Si bout “our” assemblies for B-29 aircraft. They were 
omt The é of c se, Is unsuccessful—but it is a certain hat 
Continued fre € on ¢ s I t their designers | r ( 
flexing. We who are ( etitor é one of their swer to this sup ) I P 
nation’s defense, alth« ‘ ‘ y n ne er has give ou bombers cor ow B-2 
faith that internation: é f } ‘ be are flying oper today, be he 
settled amicably, must é t the iron curtain Se hoto on page 5¢ 
realistically. We kn f the I Not a pleasant | pect—ener B-29s 
tion with which we are 1 t é t om} é n € € lropping atomi mt o! Ame ; 
at odds across the confers ‘ ble ‘ é at here t 1 the fact that cities—is it 
mains powerful, prepare of « B-29s fell into Russiar Yet, that is a prospect we } ‘ 
military standpoint, sag 1944, the eronautical ens ider a possibili inless we prepare 
3 Our defense is to keep ; he r product er nave pee not only an ad le elense t 
any potential enemy in tr ed per applyir the elves to the task taliatory arm so powerful that 
nel, modern equipment, ar techr oducing ype of heavy smash any enemy offensive before it vets 
cal advances. We will be able ‘ olling 
only as long as the resources able rN matter of f as long as a yes To the limit of the resources at ou 
us equal or exceed those I € a half ago, R n purchasing : command, we of the Air Forces are pre 
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BRINGS FLYER and DEALER A 
COMPLETE TIRE and ACCESSORY 
Le ‘* PACKAGE 
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LANE AVIATION corP. 
Firestone Aircraft Distributor 
at Port Columbus, Ohio 


IRESTONE Aircraft Tires, 

tubes, and the other products 
in the Firestone line are the 
first choice of owners and pilots 
all over the country. Top- 
quality, yet priced right, they 
are gaining new friends every 
day. 

There are a few valuable 
Firestone Aircraft Franchises 
still available. Write, wire or 
phone Firestone at Akron, 
Ohio for complete details on 
this unusual and highly profit- 
able franchise. 

I the Voice of Fir 
Z 21% over "NBC 
‘ire & Rubber Co. 
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paring on that basis: first, to ward off 
the enemy blow which would start the 
war; second, to deliver immediately a 
crushing, paralyzing, final retaliatory 
blow. 

We are not ready yet 

Whether we will be ready in time de- 
pends largely on the full support of every 
American. 

The organization we are planning to 
bring about this powerful twin plan for 
defense embodies these components 

1. Seventy combat groups in constant 
operational readiness, supported by 22 
separate and specialized squadrons. We 
will need 6,869 aircraft, including train 
ing planes, plus 400,000 military and 150,- 
000 civilian personnel, to keep these units 
on the line. 
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craft industry, a progressive air trans- 
port system, a system of operational 
bases, a research and development pro- 
gram in not only aircraft and armament 
but in electronic and scientific weapons, 
and a host of others all integral parts 
of the over-all defense plan which has 
been carefully compiled 

This program adds up to 97 aircraft 
groups in combat virtually immediately 
upon the start of hostilities, and 34 more 
groups from the organized Air Force 
Reserve within 60 to 360 days, a total of 
131 groups or a little more than half of 
our peak strength in the recent war. This 
70-group program would put 12,441 air- 
planes into action, should we be attacked, 
with a reserve of 8,100 more. 

Unfortunately, the 70-group program 





Russian B-29 modification is Ilyushin" transport (top)—proof that Soviets copied 
U.S. planes seized in 1944. Compare it with Stratocruiser (lower) also based on B-29. 


2. A trained and equipped Air National 
Guard of 24 fighter groups and three 
light bomber groups, trained and ready 
to get into action on a “minute man” 
basis at the M-Day call. We will need 
3,212 first-line aircraft, plus 57,000 per- 
sonnel, to keep this Air National Guard 
in readiness. 

3. An Air Force Reserve of 34 groups 
in various aircraft ‘categories, availabl 
for a call-up into active duty wv 
to 360 days. We will need 2,360 aircraft 
to make our Air Force Reserve efficient 
plus 48,000 personnel in an “augmenta- 
tion reserve” to be called up in emer 
gency to expand regular Air For 
groups from peacetime to war stren 
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4. In addition to the planes and men 
who will do the fighting, if called upon 
we need a myriad of supporting elements 
—a sound and aggressive domestic air- 





has not been achieved. By the first of 
year (1948) we were able to build 


only to 55-group strength with the re- 
ailable to us. The National 
Guard, on which so much reliance is 
placed as the M-Day minute-man force, 
had at year’s end substantially less than 
2,000 airplanes, as against a minimum of 
3,212 needed for security. The Air Force 
Reserve, composed entirely of veteran 


ources ave 


pilots who keep their hand in on week- 
ends so that they will be able to resume 
their duties if war occurs, has to be con- 
tent with a comparative handful of slow 
training alrpianes These men should be 
getting familiar with the _ radically- 
advanced aircraft types they will be 
alled upon to fly should war come 
Contrast this with what our competi- 
tion is doing. Our intelligence, scanty 


as it may be on this particular nation’s 
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plans, tells us that she maintains some 
14,000 planes in first-line combat units 
today. Her aircraft plants, which turned 
out more than 40,000 aircraft in 1944 de- 
spite the fact that she was under attack 
by a powerful invader, operate full-blast 
and unmolested in strict security. Top- 
flight engineers, scientists, production 
men and technicians of the unusually- 
progressive German aircraft industry are 
converting their know-how into a bigger 
and better Russian aircraft industry 

It would be more than folly to fail to 
heed this handwriting on the wall. If we 
do not prepare now, we will have com- 
mitted national suicide if a break comes. 

It is important to realize that this job 
of preparedness is not entirely up to the 
military and economic planners of our 
country. Fortunately, there are many 
opportunities for everyone to play an im- 
portant part in building up a powerful 
defense that no nation will be capable of 
challenging successfully. 

Public opinion is one of our most po- 
tent resources. When the urgency of the 
situation is impressed upon the American 
citizen, it in turn is reflected in the de- 
cisions made by his representatives. I 
am not a lobbyist by profession or incli- 
nation. But I am confident that, when 
the American people realize the need for 
a strong aircraft industry and strong 
aerial defenses, their desires will be 
translated into legislative action. And, 
without that action, we are seriously 
hampered. Adequate air defense, the 
only practical method of keeping aggres- 
sors in their own backyard, costs billions 
of dollars—but what precious metal is 
more valuable than lives and freedom? 

In addition to contributing the weight 
of his opinion, the American citizen can 
be of personal service to our expanding 
air force. Naturally, I do not mean that 
he should join the regular U. S. Air 
Force as a ground crewman or pilot if 
his circumstances do not warrant. But 
there are many 
which demand participation and support 
of student and businessman, laborer and 
schoolteacher, executive and housewife. 

The Air National Guard and the Air 
Force Reserve need men. One of the un- 
fortunate aspects of the Air Force Re- 
the fact that to date it 


“sideline” activities 


serve program is 
is largely made up of all chiefs and no 
Indians. We do need 
the Air Force Reserve program, but we 
need the enlisted reservist desperately. 
The veteran enlisted man joining the Re- 
serve will enjoy many benefits—contact 
with technical progress, training and ed- 
ucation, practical experience, club, rec- 
reational and social privileges, and full 
pay for rank when he’s on active duty. 
It’s a “painless” way to keep in toucl 
and move up the Air Force ladder, as a 


pilots to activate 








sideline to regular civilian life. 

The Civil Air Patrol offers another 
outlet for the civilian who wants to help. 
Coming into bejng just a week before 
Pearl Harbor, the CAP did a tremendous 
wartime job—far above the most opti- 
mistic expectations of the military or 
even its own sponsors. Civilian flye: 
coastal anti-submarine patrol, in courie! 
service, and in educational work all over 
the country were of mighty moral and 
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Facts and Figures 


1. Easton Municipal Airport 
Two—4000’ hard runways, 
Fixed base operation— Major 
aircraft and engine repair. 
National Airmotive Corporo- 
tion. Flight School, Charter 
and Sightseeing Trips. 


2. Pan-Maryland Flying 
School 

Rock Hall, Maryland 

2 Turf runways, Flight School 

and Charter Trips. 


3. Kentmorr Airpark 
Stevensville, Maryland 

All season air-strip—2800' x 
300’. Recreation center for 
guests 


4. Laurel Airport 

Laurel Delaware 

2 runways—NW-SE 2000’, Sw- 
NE 1800’, Flight School, Char- 
ter Trips, Minor Repairs. 


5. Sky-Haven Airpark 
Cambridge, Md. 


6. Cambridge Air Services 
Cambridge, Md 

Land and Seaplane Opera- 
tions, Flight School, Cherter 
Trips 


7. Savage Seaplane Base 
Ocean City, Maryland 
Seaplane operation only 
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Soom STOPOVERS ON MARYLAND’S 


EASTERN SHORE 


Each Offering Expert Service and 
Top Quality Aviation Fuels and Lubricants 


STOP OVER at any one of these seven Maryland Eastern Shore airports. 
Throughout the summer they'll provide traditional Maryland hospi- 
tality and complete plane service. These conveniently located airports 
are ideal North-South stopovers close to recreational and resort centers. 
All are serviced with Cities Service aviation products—Cities Service 
Aero Gasolenes, Koolmotor Aero Oils, ‘Trojan Aero Greases and other 


aviation specialties. 











CITIES SERVICE 





Cities Service Aviation Fuels and Lubricants 
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physical support tc 
CAP is still on the 
case of another emergency 

The Air Defense Comman« sa mea 
of building up a 
skills peculiar to Air Force requiremer 
also encourages private industry to spo 
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ufacturers of radio equipment, alr- 


aircrait and products 


the Ai 


youth of 


engines 
Force 


country, 


ied with program 


our ana their 


have a splendid opportunity t 


ticipate. by supporting aeronautical 


grams in our schools. We believe that 





ation <hould be taught from gramma! 
ip. The increase in the number of 
schools and colleges offering avia- 
education is gratifying. I submit 

t preparation for a career in aviatior 


vith schooling for any other pro- 


serve the nation than to 
training and 


isposal 


acquire such 
place it at the count 

These are ways every citizen can buil 
Air Force and, through it, an indus 
and military 
would 


his 
trial machine so powe! 


that no nation challenge 
But without the active 


ticipation 


dare 
support and par- 


of everyone, that 
emain but a 

And the any nation 
makes mighty poor ammunition unti s 


put into effect. It is up to the nation to 


weapon 
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best-laid plan of 
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as a decisive event in U. S. hist ong seaplane and amphibian Nyers on 
During Revolutionary times St. Simor hward trips because it offers a never- 
suffered heavily at the hands of the Brit ing stretch of sheltered water 
ish fleet. Homes of the settlers tl suide and a haven from 
large trading post were out. Late eré e hotels in Brunswick wi 
the island was developed agricultura $3 up. The Chamber of Commerce 
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inte! Brunswick is near the ocean complete resort devel pment. The hotel 

favorite sight. The Wesley, rother the region's largest city. A mod- itself is a large Spanish-style building 

founders of the Methodist Church, were iirport makes it accessible to flyers with elaborate facilities. Surrounding it 


are an excellent golf course, bridle trails, 


hunting and fishing lodges, skeet ranges 
ind a swimming pool. More modest ac- 
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homes, which have rates from $2 ur 
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"Here's how an AEROMATIC’ Propeller 
steps up plane performance 
.. » AUTOMATICALLY!” 


Look at the 4 diagrams above. They show how an Aeromatic Propeller gets the 






most out of your plane. Whether taking off, climbing, cruising or landing, you're sure 
of peak performance . . . because your Aeromatic Propeller automatically selects the 
correct pitch for every flight condition. No extra instruments to watch . . . no controls 
to fiddle with. Aeromatic Propellers are the only completely automatic propellers on 
the market. 


Write for information! If you own a plane or plan to buy one, enjoy the extra 
performance of an Aeromatic Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer or distribu- 


; / tor and ask about an Aeromatic for your plane. Or drop us a line for your free Aeromatic 
{ | booklet. Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 213 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


j AEROMATICS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THESE PLANES... 
ARE BEING APPROVED FOR OTHER MAKES AND MODELS 

Stinson Voyager *° Bellanca Cruisair * Ercoupe * Cessna 

Fairchild 24 ° Piper Super Cruiser . Ryan Navion 


Grumman Widgeon ° Swift 
Also available for numerous foreign models 





AY ¢ s 


The propeller with a brain “for your personal plane 


KOPPERS 
~ 





Air-Controlled Automatic Propeller—Licensed under Patents of Everel Propeller Corp. 
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Survival in the Air Age 
(Continued from page 16) 


The report goes on to point out that 
the Government has built or improved 
many airports during and since the war 
—which benefit private flying. An esti- 
mated $125,000,000 was spent for flight 
training in 1946 under the GI Bill of 
Rights. All this money filters down to 
all phases of the personal flying industry 

The Government has helped train hun- 
dreds of thousands of military and civil- 
ian pilots. “This great mass of pilots 
will decide the near future of personal 
aviation,” the commission says. “If 
enough of them do not continue flying 
to support the personal plane industry, 
their neglect should be an unmistakable 
sign to airplane designers that a new air- 
plane is needed which will provide more 
utility at a lower operating cost 

“If, in fact, private aircraft do possess 
a significant economic potential, the com- 
mission is confident that private enter- 
prise will seize the opportunity as it 
already appears to be doing in the « 
velopment of lightplanes for executive 
transportation.” 

The commission believes that private 
flying should be encouraged. But it also 
believes that continuing funds for air- 
ports, navigation and landing facilities, 
and the appropriations already made for 
veterans’ training are sufficient 

They make only one depar 
this general rule of no added aid to pri- 
vate flying. They believe that NACA 
should continue some research directly 
applicable to small planes. Emphasis 
should be placed on some device to make 
possible lower landing speeds and higher 
top speeds. They specifically recommend 
further research on boundary-layer con- 
trol. This research work should be un- 
dertaken by NACA with the proviso that 
it be limited to basic research and not 
applied to commercial development 

ASK SIMPLER REGULATIONS 

The commission further urges that the 
Government simplify and reduce regula- 
tions affecting private flying. They rec- 
ommend that state aeronautical agencies 
help the CAA in enforcing regulations 
but the power to regulate should still be 
confined to the Federal Government 

Present requirements for certificating 
new lightplanes are held to be too com- 
plex and to retard experimental design 
“The Federal Government should con- 


e- 
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tinue to promulgate aircraft design 
standards in collaboration with estab- 
lished technical groups, research agen 
cies and safety organizations, but com- 
pliance with these standards should be 


the primary responsibility of the manu- 
facturer. After careful initia 
for competence, each should be require 
to certify to the airworthiness, the proper 
flight characteristics and operational lim- 
itations of the production type and to the 
fact that the airplane has been submitted 


test. The present testing procedure now 
executed by the CAA should be con- 
ducted and sworn to by the manufac- 
turer.” The Federal Government would 
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have the power to revoke manufacturers’ 
certificates to build planes under this 
honor system. 

To aid the now ailing military plane- 
building industry, the commission does 
not recommend subsidies. Instead, it 
uUlis 
engines at a rate high enough to keep 
the industry strong and healthy. In ad- 
dition, instead of the piece-meal pro- 
curement program based on biennial ap- 


urges procurement of new planes and 


propriations, it urges that plane orders 
be placed for delivery over a five-year 
period 

The commission urges a tightening of 
security regulations on advanced re- 
search, and recommends that research 
agencies, too, be permitted to make con- 
tracts over a five-year period. The com- 
mission also recommends that the pres- 
ent top salary limitation of $10,000 per 
\ be removed. 


URGE HIGHER MAIL PAY 

For the airlines, the commission recom- 
mends an increase in mail rates. It asks 
that Congress seriously consider carry- 
ing all first-class mail by air that could 
benefit from it, and inaugurate an air 
parcel post. It urges that new types of 
transport planes be operated regularly 
on nonpassenger schedules for a specified 
mileage before passengers are carried. 
The CAB is urged to defer for a short 
time decisions in new route certification 
cases, and to clarify its principles on de- 
termining routes. 

A revolutionary new proposal is that 
an Aircraft Development Corporation be 
established by the Government to pay all 
or a part of the development cost of cargo 
or other nonmilitary commercial planes, 
components, navigational aids and safety 
appliances. The corporation would also 
be authorized to make loans to manufac- 
turers for development costs when such 
financing cannot be obtained from civil- 
ian sources. 

A complete reorganization of the CAA 
and CAB is proposed. A new Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation would be formed 
within the Department of Commerce, but 
it would be headed by a full-fledged 
Secretary of Civil Aviation. The CAB 
vould continue to be an independent 
agency concentrating on its main func- 
tion of economic regulation, but it would 
be located within the Department of Civil 
Aviation “for housekeeping purposes 

The CAB would give up its safety 
regulations. An Air Safety Board would 
established within the Department of 
Civil Aviation. This has recently been a 


controversial subject 
Looking farther into the future, how- 
ever, the commission urges eventual co- 


ination of all executive transportation 
tions of the Government in a De- 
tment of Transportation, under a Sec- 
who would su- 
persede the Secretary of Civil Aviation 


ry of Transportation 


Here are the recommendations in detail 
NATIONAL SECURITY 

The commission faces squarely the 

em ort the enormous cost OI increas- 

ilitary aviation. “Eighty-five per 


of our total Federal budgets since 


1915 have been for war or preparation 


or payment for war 
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“For strategic purposes we must divide 
the future into two parts—the present 
Phase I during which we may assume 
that we have a monopoly on atomic 
weapons, and Phase II, the time when 
other nations will have atomic weapons 
in quantity and the equipment to deliver 
them in a sustained attack on the United 
States mainland. 

“It is proper to assume, for our present 
planning purposes, that other nations are 
not now producing atomic weapons in 
quantity. 

“It would be an unreasonable risk for 
our present planning purposes to assume 
that other nations will not have atomic 
weapons in quantity by the end of 1952. 

“Biological weapons are undoubtedly 
being studied in all parts of the world. 
In an all-out attack on the United States 
the possibility that they may be used 
should not be overlooked. They may be 
delivered by the air or by preplacement 
by enemy agents. 

“It is probable that other nations will 
develop atomic weapons before they de- 
velop supersonic bombers in quantity 
with a striking range of 5,000 miles, or 
supersonic accurate guided missiles with 
a 5,000-mile range. Nevertheless, it would 
be unwise to assume, in the planning of 
our defense establishment, that other na- 
tions will not have the planes and mis- 
siles capable of delivering a sustained at- 
tack on the United States mainland by 
the end of 1952. 


ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN 

“On first impression it might seem that 
a major war during Phase I is unlikely; 
and this opinion has been expressed to 
the Commission by high military authori- 
ties. There is, however, such a thing as 
blundering into a war, and we must be 
prepared for war during Phase I. In 
Phase II we need an even stronger force. 
An attack during Phase II would be ex- 
tremely violent. What we must have 
and can support in Phase II is a reason- 
ably strong defensive establishment to 
minimize the enemy’s blow, but above 
all a counter-offensive air establishment 
in being which will be so powerful that 
if an enemy does attack we will be able 
to retaliate with the utmost violence and 
to seize and hold advanced positions 

“The Air Force is inadequate even for 
this Phase I when we are relatively free 
from the danger of sustained attack on 
our homeland. The Air Force is hope- 
lessly wanting in respect of the future 
Phase II period when a serious danger of 
atomic attack will exist. 

“The Air Force in being must be in- 
creased from its present level to a mini- 
mum regular establishment of 70 groups 
with 6,869 first-line aircraft, an Air Na- 
tional Guard of 27 groups with 3,212 first- 
line aircraft, and an adequately equipped 
34 group Air Reserve. The level of pro- 
curement of new aircraft must be high 
enough to keep this force modern at all 
times. An adequate reserve, now esti- 
mated by the Air Force at 8,100 aircraft, 
must be created and kept in a proper 
state of modernization. We must start 
now on this program and complete it be- 
fore the end of 1952 

“The Navy Air Arm as presently con- 
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IS WHAT YOU 
Spartan School of Aeronautics can help you train for a 


YOUR FUTURE MAKE IT. 
successful career in aviation. Here, you receive the most 
complete instruction in the shortest possible time. No 
but all have 


At Spartan you work on “live” air- 


essentials are overlooked; non-essentials 
been eliminated. 
craft; the same type of planes, powerplants, radios and 
instruments as those you will work on after graduation. 
You will not need more than Spartan training — you 


cannot afford to take less. 


Thousands of Spartan graduates are now em- 
ployed by the manufacturers of aircraft, powerplants, 
radio, instruments and accessories; by airlines and fixed- 
base operators. Spartan files bulge with letters from 
former students telling of their appreciation of Spartan 
training and of their success since graduation. There 
is no substitute for Spartan Aviation Training. 


You can plan a successful future in aviation and 
you can achieve that goal if you have ability, persever- 
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SPARTAN 


A UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION 


SCHOOL ef AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of EWEINEERING 
ADDRE : 


MAXWELL W. BALFOUR, DIRECTOR 4 SS CEPT. + 


TULSA, OMLAHOMA 
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YOUR 
IN AVIATION 


ance and the ambition to succeed. The way is clear! 
Follow in the footsteps of thousands of successful Spar- 


tan graduates. 


Spartan invites you to visit this great school. See 
the extensive campus with its multitude of buildings, 
and the great outlay of equipment for student training. 
Then compare this with any other school, anywhere. 
If you can’t make a personal visit, write for complete 
information. You will receive a beautiful illustrated 
catalog with pictures of all departments and details 
regarding all Schools and the College of Engineering. 


But 


aviation training now to take ad- 


don't wait! Start your 


sd 


[Fences 


o 
SPag ry’ 


vantage of the many opportunities 
available through the world-wide 
expansion of aviation. Fill out the 
coupon below, and mail NOW’! 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeseeeeeetse —™. ec 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. F 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Please send your free Catalog imme 
Name Age 
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(J) Meteorology [JManagement and Operations 
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stituted is adequate. The Navy needs, 
however, additional funds for the pro- 
curement of new aircraft to replace the 
World War II aircraft which are rapidly 
becoming obsolescent 

“The current budget for the Military 
Establishment totals $10,098,000,000. Two 
thousand eight hundred and fifty millior 
dollars is for the Air Force, $4,037,000,000 
for the Navy, and $3,211,000,000 for the 
Army. Out of the total budget of $10,- 
098,000,000, $4,050,000,000 is for naval avia- 
tion and the Air Force 

“The Commission recommends that the 
increase in the Air Force to 70 groups be 
started at once and be completed by the 
end of the year 1952. This will require 
an increase in the Air Force budget from 
the present level of $2,850,000,000 to $4,- 
150,000,000 for the calendar year 1948 and 
$5,450,000,000 for the calendar year 1949 

“The Navy must immediately contract 
to increase its annual procurement of air- 
planes in order to equip properly the 
present fleet with modern planes as 
World War II reserves are exhausted 
The Navy budget should be increased by 
$192,000,000 in the calendar year 1948 and 
by a further $310,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1949. 

“The foregoing recommendations of the 
Commission would increase the military 
budget from its present rate of $10,098,- 
000,000 to $11,590,000,000 for the calendai 
year 1948 and to $13,200,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1949. 

“The Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service should be 
consolidated into one military air trans- 
port service which would handle all 
scheduled transport work for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force 

AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 

“A strong aircraft industry is an es- 
sential element in the nation’s air power 

“As the minimum level to which the 
industry must be held to provide a safe 
base for expansion in an emergency, we 
have adopted the general range of re- 
quirements of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee in its report of October 22, 1945 
The Air Coordinating Committee adopted 
two levels. The lower level was an esti- 
mate that the aircraft industry needed 
military purchases of 30,000,000 pounds 
of airframe weight annually. This lower 
level was on the assumption that the 
maintenance of world peace was well as 
sured and that a substantial degree of 
disarmament had taken place. The sec- 
ond level proposed by the Air Coordinat 
ing Committee was for 60,000,000 pounds 
of airframe weight annually. This sec- 
ond level was on the assumption that 
world conditions were such that the 
United States needed a substantial strik- 
ing force ready at all times to cooperate 
in the maintenance of world peace. We 
believe that military purchases of ai 
craft of 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 pounds an 
nually in addition to demands for com 
mercial and private planes would pro- 
vide a sound basis for expansion 

“No artificial stimulation to achieve 
this result is necessary. If the program 
outlined is carried out the necessary base 
for expansion of the aircraft industry will 
exist. The rate of procurement recom- 
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mended (by the Commission) would 
increase the present military procure- 
ment (which is now at the rate of about 
21,000,000 pounds annually) by contracts 
for an additional 13,000,000 pounds in 
the calendar year 1948, and for 22,000,- 
000 pounds in the calendar year 1949 
more than in 1948. 

“We recommend that the Armed Serv- 
ices plan their aircraft procurement as 
far in advance as possible and that Con- 
gress provide the legislative base for 
such planning. We recommend the plac- 

g of orders for planes for delivery over 
a 5-year-period whenever possible. 
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AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 

“Intensive research and development 
in aeronautics is essential to the na- 
tional defense and to the national wel- 
fare. During World War II we concen- 
trated on the development of existing 
types of aircraft for production and prac- 
tically abandoned fundamental research 
in the aeronautical sciences. By VJ-day 
our reserve of research information was 
largely exhausted. 

“Our fundamental knowledge of aero- 
dynamic phenomena must be extended in 
all speed ranges, particularly in the su- 
personic The provision of additional 
funds will not of itself solve the problem 
—the most serious shortage is in person- 
nel 
“Other nations are busily at work in 
aeronautical research. Although we have 
lificulty in obtaining information from 
other countries, they have almost com- 
plete access to our data. We publicize 
our latest advances in the aeronautical 
arts widely. The Commission believes 
that rigid enforcement of wartime se- 
curity measures with respect to advanced 


aeronautical development is necessary. 

“We recommend that the possibility of 
employing atomic energy for the propul- 
sion of aircraft be followed up. 

“We believe that more coordination of 
Government work on research on guided 
missiles should be provided. 

“Research and development on gas tur- 
bines and rocket engines should be pur- 
sued diligently, but research and devel- 
opment on piston type engines should not 
be abandoned. The conventional com- 
bination of the piston engine and propel- 
ler will be useful for many years for 
both long-range bombers and transports. 

“More research effort must be put into 
the development of systems for making 
blind landings with aircraft. This is 
presently under consideration by the Air 
Coordinating Committee 

“Each aeronautical research agency 
should be allocated a lump sum annually, 
the appropriation to be based on its esti- 
Legislation should 
be enacted to authorize research agen- 


mated requirements 


cies to make contracts to cover a 5-year 
period. 

“The United States is seriously short of 
equipment for research in the transonic 
and supersonic speed range. The 16 su- 
personic tunnels planned under the so- 
called Unitary plan of the NACA should 
be authorized and installed as quickly as 
possible. The remaining wind tunnels 
projected under the Unitary plan should 
be constructed with such priority and at 
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such rate as recommended by the Re- 
search and Development Board. 

CIVIL AVIATION 

“The airlines are now passing through 
one of the most serious crises of their 
history. This situation is significant for 
two reasons. If not relieved, it will con- 
tribute to the deterioration of the air- 
line service to the public. The second 
reason is that as a potential military 
auxiliary the airlines must be kept 
strong and healthy 

“Although some airline problems of 
1947 may differ from those of the prewar 
period, the over-all situation is the same: 
The revenue from passengers and cargo, 
plus a revenue for the carriage of. the 
mail roughly equal to the passenger rate, 
will not support the operations of many 
of the companies. If they are to con- 
tinue in operation and start again up the 
ladder toward self-sufficiency, the Gov- 
ernment will have to increase mail rates. 

“The carriage by air of all first-class 
mail which can be expedited thereby and 
the inauguration of a parcel post by air 
should be given serious consideration. .. . 

“It is especially important to increase 
the regularity of service. Airlines will 
not have mass transportation until people 
are reasonably certain that they can de- 
part and arrive on schedule. For safety 
and regularity a basic requirement is a 
nationwide system of air traffic control, 
navigation, and landing aids. The Fed- 
eral Government must accept the finan- 
cial burden of providing these aids until 
those who use them are in a financial 
position to pay their fair share of the 
cost. Agreement must be reached as soon 
as possible by the interested private 
groups and responsible Government 
agencies on a common system of land- 
ing aids for immediate installation which 
will adequately serve both civilian and 
military needs. Government expenditure 
for electronic aids to air traffic control, 
navigation, and landing will do more 
than anything else to advance the air 
lines toward self-sufficiency. 

“We recommend that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board defer for a short time de- 
cisions in new route certification cases. 
This is not to be construed as a freezing 
of the present route pattern, which would 
certainly be undesirable. There is, how- 
ever, a widespread confusion as to the 
principles which guide the CAB in route 
determinations. There is need for a com- 
prehensive survey of the present situa- 
tion. If the CAB does not develop a clear- 
cut plan for an over-all domestic trans- 
port pattern, the Congress should give 
serious thought to giving the over-all 
planning function of route development 
to the Secretary of Civil Aviation rec- 
ommended later. 

“We recommend that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board prevent the control by sur- 
face carriers of the United States air 
transport system or any important seg- 
ment thereof. We believe that individual 
progressive carriers, desirous of develop- 
ing air transport as part of a coordinated 
service, should not be automatically pre- 
vented from such action simply on the 
grounds that they are surface carriers. 
We recommend that the Congress enact 
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The Truman and Evans ‘round-the-world 
planes were completely equipped with the 
following Kollsman Instruments: Ditection 
Indicator, Air Speed Indicator, Electrically 
Heated Pitot-Static Tube, Vertical Speed In- 
dicator, Sensitive Altimeter, Clock, Free-Air 
Thermometer, Engine Tachometer and Oil 
Pressure and Temperature Gage. 


...with good instruments! 


The recent ‘round-the-world flight of Truman and 
Evans proves that when equipped with good instru 
ments today’s aircraft are capable of much more utility 
than most of us have suppased. While making 81% 
of their 25,162-mile flight in ordinary contact cross- 
country hops, avoiding poor weather if possible, the 
pilots did at times encounter low visibility, and a total 


of 30 hours of instrument flying was required. It was 


in anticipation of this contingency that the two fliers 
insisted on a full set of good instruments. 

Today, an increasing number of private plane man- 
ufacturers are recognizing the increased utility which 
good instruments bring to their aircraft and are offer- 
ing them — both as standard and as alternate equip- 
ment — to enthusiastically receptive private owners. 


Look for good instruments when you buy! 


KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 
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64 
legislation clarifying these two points 

“We recommend that the CAB be given 
economic control of all air carriers for 
hire. 

“There is a real need for feeder air 
lines in those areas whose topographical 
features make surface connection be- 
tween cities unsatisfactory. We recom- 
mend that the present experimental pe- 
riod for feeder air lines remain at three 
years. If it becomes evident that this 
period can be extended without burden- 
some cost in mail pay, we recommend 
extensions. We also recommend that new 
certificates be granted for five years. 

“We agree with the present CAB policy 
which favors limited competition among 
American operators on_ international 
routes. We do not approve the chosen- 
instrument policy. 

“We recommend Congress appropriate 
each year the full amount of Federal 
funds permissible under the Federal Air- 
port Act of 1946 
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“Where a question arises as to whether 
airport facilities are constructed with the 
aid of Government funds or through the 
use of private capital, an investigation 
should be made by the CAB. If it is 
found that Government funds were used, 
steps should be taken to make these fa- 
cilities available to all United States civil 
aircraft at reasonable rates. 


GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION 


“We recommend that the Government 
executive functions relating to civil avia- 
tion remain under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce who shall have 
immediately under him a Secretary of 
Civil Aviation in charge of a Department 
of Civil Aviation. The position of Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics should 
be abolished and the functions, activities, 
and duties of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration transferred to the newly 
formed department. We recommend that 
there be set up parallel to the Secretary 
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of Civil Aviation a Secretary of Industry 
and Trade who would supervise a De- 
partment of Industry and Trade within 
the Department of Commerce. This 
would parallel within the Department of 
Commerce the pattern recently set up in 
the military establishment. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board should 
continue to be an independent agency, 
located within the Department of Civil 
Aviation for housekeeping purposes only. 
The membership of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board should be increased from five to 
seven in order that the practice of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of op- 
erating by divisions may be adopted. 
The salary of Board members should be 
increased to $15,000 a year. 

“The Secretary of Commerce should be 
a member of the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

“The Secretary of Civil Aviation should 
be chairman of the Air Coordinating 
Committee.” END 





Pennsylvania Tackles the 


Flying Hoodlum 


(Continued from page 15) 


1947, 87 violations were thus in vestigated, 
resulting in 56 civilian arrests (54 pleaded 
guilty when confronted with the evi- 
dence), eight warnings, and a handful 
of military eases which were turned over 
to the services for action 

In addition, all accidents involving loss 
of life or damage of $100 or more were 
sifted by one of five experienced investi- 
gators. Their detailed reports are avail- 
able to CAA and to CAB, whose own 
limited personnel must confine their civil 
non-air carrier accident activities to 
crashes that involve fire in the air, col- 
lision, or structural failure; and to crash 
injury research which operates under the 
auspices of the National Research Coun- 
cil. This latter agency analyzes details of 
injuries and structural damage to deter- 
mine how to design safe airplanes 

When Anderson was first 
with the tense post-war aircraft accident 
situation, his corrective plan was not 
greeted enthusiastically by 
officials. Only by long pers 
by recourse to law books 
fically indicate that the aeronautical code 
must be enforced as any other state law 
was he able to obtain full co-operation 
from state departments 

Fortunately, funds were available from 
aviation gasoline tax receipts and Ander- 
son was able to put his plan into effect 
shortly after he received the governor’s 
approval. 





confronted 


other state 








With the aeronautics commi 
pledged to pay the salaries and expenses 
of men assigned by the state police, the 


commissioner of police requested each 
squadron commander in the four Penn- 
sylvania police districts to recommend his 
best qualified man. The four men picked 
were trained investigators of from eight 
to 15 years’ experience. A fifth man, 
Detective George Stedman from the Bu- 
reau of Criminal Investigation at the 
Harrisburg headquarters, was igned to 
Anderson’s office at the Horriet urg State 








Airport. Though all of the men were 
lots, the job primarily called for skilled 
ivestigators. Both Anderson and Sted- 
man emphasize that air investigation and 
enforcement is a ground police job and 
not a job for an aerial traffic cop. Fre- 
quent meetings were, and still are, held 
with representatives of CAA and CAB, 
airport operators and the various pilot 
rganizations. The aviation investigators 
also appear before classes in flying 
schools and talk to student pilots before 
they have the opportunity to become vio- 
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This nucleus of five key men was given 
an intensive course in related aeronauti- 
cal subjects with the co-operation of CAB 
and CAA legal, inspection and other ex- 
perts. The men then returned to their 
squadrons to hold meetings and indoctri- 
nate other squadron members. 

Effects of all this were almost instant. 
Current complaints are now isolated and 
widespread in origin, generally involving 
new student and private pilots who think 
their newly-earned wings constitute a 
blanket approval to buzz the girl friend’s 
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Anderson’s office tell an 
eioquent story Reports are of two types: 
those in which the complaint was the 
result of a violation, and those in which 
iplaint was the result of a crash. 
Labeled “Report of Accident, or Viola- 
t of the Aeronautical Code of Regula- 

ns,’ these forms cover all points of 
interest to CAA. On the blank reverse 

es appear the investigating officers’ 


Te rse files 





personal report covering six points: syn- 


of violation, location of violation, 


statement Of plot, statement of disinter- 


witnesses, opinion of investigating 
er, and prosecution 
The reports fall into a pattern. Sources 


ylaints, for example, are signifi- 
So many of them come from troop- 
rs, even when they are off-duty, that it 





is obvious the ratio of one trooper to 


very two licensed aircraft is a potent 


factor in catching foolhardy flyers. Nu- 


US comp! alnts come from operators 
» now have some means of dealing 
holier-than-thou pilots who raise 


hell in the next county. The more in- 





telligent operators are quick to co-oper- 
ate, for they don’t have to be reminded 
that one piece of crazy flying destroys 
more confidence in aviation than can be 
built up in six months of good conduct. 
The co-operation of operators has been a 
major contribution to the success of en- 
forcement. 

The bulk of the buzz boys average 25 
to 30 hours’ total time. There can be no 
doubt that the overwhelming majority of 
relatively new pilots do not understand 
how you can get into fatal difficulties 
and, conversely, that present instruction 
methods leave much to be desired. The 
state leans over backwards to avoid even 
a tinge of persecution. Many warnings 
are given to persons who do not commit 
flagrant violations; but the genuine crazy 
characters are hit with everything in the 
book. If investigators are reluctant to 
believe straight-faced stories about forced 
landings it is usually because the girl 
friend or some relative lives near the 
scene of the accident or violation. 

The investigating officers’ opinions are 
a revelation. On May 2, 1947, an opera- 
tor followed a private pilot in another 
plane and caught him red-handed buzzing 
a farm. “It is this officer’s opinion,” 
wrote the investigator, “that this was a 
deliberate violation of regulations. A 
surprise twist to this violation is the fact 
that this pilot’s best friend was killed less 
than two weeks ago while buzzing his 
home. At his friend’s funeral this par- 
ticular pilot was heard to remark that if 
he ever flew again he would stay plenty 
high. Yet, the first time he flew a plane 
after this tragedy he flew low and reck- 
lessly in the vicinity of his friend’s home. 
Apparently this warning had little effect 
on the pilot. This farm is aaind in 
a hollow between two steep hills and 
there is no place, in the immediate vicin- 
ity, to land in case of an emergency.” On 
the same day, this officer filed charges 
before a Justice of the Peace and the 
subject was fined $12.50 and costs of 
$2.25. It was strongly recommended that 
his license be suspended by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

This report is comparatively mild. One, 
for example, lists the set henrie as “nu- 
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Pilot Joe Marcinko tells why 
EVERY private flyer 


should be a member of AOPA 








A® Pilot Marcinko points out, the primary pur- 
pose of AOPA is to protect the interests of 
personal aviation, to develop its usefulness, to cre- 
ate a vigorous unified program for the continued 
advancement of private flying. 

AOPA, with headquarters in Washington, is do- 
ing this job, and doing it well. It has become the 
largest organization of its kind in the world, and 
the recognized voice of private flying. AOPA has 
grown with private flying—and it is helping private 
flying to grow. It is aggressive in protecting the in- 
terests of private flying, and it is farseeing in its 
program for increased safety, greater usefulness, 


and less expense for private flyers and owners. 


“| think all of you at the AOPA Head- 
quarters have been doing a wonderful 
job. It seems that oftentimes not only the 
rights, but the existence of private pilots 
are at stake, and the AOPA is out there 
fighting all the time. Thank you for the 
prompt and courteous service | have often 
received.” 


AOPA offers many practical advantages, too, for 
individual members, some of which are listed be-- 
low. It is a great nonprofit organization of your 
brother flyers which you will be proud to join. 
Dues are low, only $5.00 annually, and you are 
eligible for membership if you own or fly a plane. 


Why not fill in the application form on this page 


From Joe R. Marcinko 
AOPA Member Pilot No. 21818 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal 
flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane 
sales and purchases, documents, employment. Also national 
AOPA-Hertz Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; 
AOPA Washington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA 
edition of FLYING magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card 
assuring service and maintenance facilities at most TWA 
airports, advantageous aviation insurance service; low cost 
aircraft finance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, em- 
blems for your plane and car, and membership card. Above 
all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for your flying 
interests in government and other circles. 






today—or write for full information about \OPA 
and what it is doing for aviation? 











AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 

Notionc! Heodaquarters, Dept. F-348 

Weshington Bidg., 1 5th and N.Y. Avenue, N.W. 

Weshington 5, D.C. 

I first soloed on airplane at. ..e.esssecececes ooelih The YOOr. cesesesess 


tee Mak@cccccscccccesecececesesesees 

| hereby apply for membership in AOPA. 

Enclosed find check or money order for... .cececececscseeseeseececse ° 
U. S. A., Canada, Mexico, Central & South America, $5.00; All other 


Foreign, $6.00.) 
NAME, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseeseeeeeeseeseeeessseecs 
Please Print 
ADDRESS. cccccccccccccccccccccccccececccecesececeesceeeseeeeces 
CITY & STATE. cccccccccccccccccccccccececececcccceceseeesesesees 


PILOT LICENSE NUMBER. ..ccecescccceces Co evecececeseseresesesers 


WAT cc0600000000006000000055000000000000006000000 6 8000e~ 
$1 80 of each year's dues are tor my subscription to the AOPA Edition of FYING 
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merous residents.” This private pilot 
stated that he fley a rented lightplane 
at 1,000 feet over his home town and 
suddenly discovered that he was down 
to 150 feet, following which he immedi- 
ately climbed back to 1,000 feet and re- 
turned to the airport. But witnesses tes- 
tified that he had been simulating forced 
landings on apartment house roof tops, 
narrowly missing chimneys, and scaring 
many people into their backyards for fear 
he would strike a house. He was fined 
$25 and $5 costs. 

One of the worst jobs of buzzing was 
done over three northern Pennsylvania 
towns on Palm Sunday by a Naval Re- 
serve pilot who had been cleared to 
practice in the Anacostia area. The com- 
plaints (two from troopers) and eye-wit- 
ness statements on this flyer indicate that 
he interrupted services at four churches, 
causing the congregations to flee to the 
streets, showered limbs of low trees on 
porches, rattled dishes off the shelves, and, 
apparently, flew under a bridge. When 
the investigating officer’s report reached 
this pilot’s commanding officer he was 
summarily discharged from the Navy 
Another student in a J-3 landed, filled the 
cockpit with corn, and strafed his neigh- 
bors so well that he forgot to fly the air- 
plane and spun in. Another glided up 
behind a farmer and a team of horses, 
and blew the farmer’s hat off by opening 
the throttle. Fortunately, Pennsylvania’s 
highly. effective police work has reduced 
such cases to a mere handful. 

What is most amazing—and this will 
interest budding buzzers—is that in every 
instance the plane has been identified. 
So many persons witness the flights that 
license numbers, color schemes, and fre- 
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quently both the designation and model! 
of plane are reported. Several times, 
damning pictures have been taken from 
the streets. Frequently, the pilot is rec- 
ognized 

Fatal accidents are investigated with 
exacting care. Each of the regional in- 
vestigators is equipped with a camera 
with a flash attachment, and a tape meas- 
sure. The investigator thoroughly covers 
the scene of the crash, all of the injuries 
(regardless of what caused death), details 
of structural damage, and gives his own 
analysis of the accident. On the back of 
one report is a detailed account of the 
collapse of the nose section and the in- 
juries to the pilot, vital information for 
Crash Injury Research. Anderson states 
that CIR is most interested in bad crashes 
from which the pilot walks away, or in 
minor crack-ups in which the pilot is 
killed 

From January to June, 1947, 99 acci- 
dents were investigated, 91 of which were 
civilian. Of the latter, 16 resulted in fa- 
talities, five of which were blamed on low 
and reckless flying. 

While the Pennsylvania program is 
making a major contribution to safe fly- 
ing, its efforts, actually, are only half 
measures. To be fully effective, the states 
need additional enforcement authority 
from Congress. At present, the state can 
do no more than levy a fine and recom- 
mend suspension or revocation of the 
pilot’s certificate. The guilty pilot now 
is able to resume flying—or to fly in an- 
other state. The CAA mill grinds slowly 
on such action, as it does in supplying 
information on registrations. Through 
voluntary assistance of the operators the 
state is able to keep its own up-to-date file 
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on about 75 per cent of the planes flying 
within its borders. But even though CAA 
is unable to deal with wild and woolly 
flying, it opposes delegation of such 
authority to the states. CAB, on the 
other hand, is keenly interested in the 
possibilities and effectiveness of state in- 
vestigation and enforcement. With full 
authority to act, the state would not be 
plagued by cases like this one: 

During a moderate snow storm with a 
300-foot ceiling and 3¢-mile visibility, a 
pilot flew contact through mountainous 
country into the Harrisburg State Airport 
without contact with the tower. Though 
he carried a passenger, the plane did not 
have an airworthiness certificate. The 
pilot’s license was invalid, and the pilot 
was not familiar with regulations. The 
same man maintained an unlicensed, un- 
safe landing area. Later, it developed 
that he had stopped a ball game for 15 
minutes while he did aerobatics at vari- 
ous altitudes down to 80 feet. In the 
opinion of the investigating officer, the 
pilot “has a very bad reputation for being 
a low and reckless flyer, and most people 
feel that sooner or later he will kill him- 
self. This pilot is very cocky and feels, 
because of his 2,300 flying hours, that he 
can handle a plane at any altitude.” When 
the officer apprehended him, the pilot 
bragged that nothing could be done about 
his license. Total fines of $191.27 did not 
change his opinion. 

Even without authority to confiscate a 
pilot’s license, however, the Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics Commission has proved that 
low and reckless flying can be brought to 
a virtual standstill and that simple en- 
forcement of regulations can make flying 
appreciably safer. END 





Watchdog in the Cockpit 


(Continued from page 30) 


reassuring “bull’s-eye” or safety circle 
denoting “all-clear ahead.” However, 
bright splotch-like patterns followed by 
black “no signal” areas and a smear of 
light across the safety circle means that 
a towering ridge looms not far ahead at 
flight level. This warning gives the pilot 
ample time to turn or climb the plane 
until the dark again appears unblem- 
ished. 

The scope is easily read, even by the 
novice pilot. 

James Ray, recently resigned as vice- 
president in charge of operations for 
Southwest, says they have been testing 
the Allison set as a possible substitute 
for standard radio range stations when 
used in combination with a high fre- 
quency CW (continuous wave) beacon 
American Airlines previously had tested 
airborne radar in this connection. With 
its Flagship Alpha, AA made more than 
600 successful low approaches with the 
pilot either “under the hood” or flying 
under actual instrument conditions. 

CW beacons could be placed at the 
ends of runways, giving what Ray be- 
lieves might be as much safety as if radio 
range stations were placed along routes 
At present, feeder lines operate mainly 
under contact conditions because they 
lack range stations, which the CAA is 





reluctant to install since the operators 
hold only three-year temporary permits. 

If CW beacons were mounted on a 
runway, the pilot of a radar-equipped 
plane could read the true compass head- 
ing of his scope from a line extending 
across it from its center point. The pilot 
could change course until the beacon 
was “dead ahead” and then fly straight 
down it. Meanwhile he could “read” 
the radar screen for altitude, wind drift 
and the location of obstacles in his let- 
down path. 

Tests are in final stages, and if success- 
ful, Southwest plans to ask the CAA to 
lower minimum ceilings to as little as 
300 feet and one mile visibility at certain 
intermediate airports on its route where 
there are no range stations. 

The Allison set has a strong sensitivity 
to storm areas, which the testing airline 
likes. Rain storms and heavy cold front 
formations show up clearly on the scope, 
enabling the pilot to fly around, over or 
under such areas. 

After the tests, Southwest has an op- 
tion to buy the first 10 Allison sets pro- 
duced. The set per unit costs $8,000 now 
but it is expected the price can be great- 
ly reduced under mass production. 

Aviation Maintenance Corporation, Van 
Nuys, Calif., installed the sets in the 
DC-3s. Officials say one of the best fea- 
tures is ease of installation. 

Smaliness of the set reduces modifi- 
cation work on the plane to a minimum. 





The scanner is in the nose, connected by 
two 17-inch cables to the viewing screen. 

Fabrication of a new nose piece and 
the addition of channel brackets to sup- 
port the scanning unit is the main job. 
Lower half of the nose is made of Plexi- 
glas and the upper is conventional alclad 
skin. The latter is easily removed for 
maintenance accessibility. There are no 
radar exterior “blisters” to create addi- 
tional drag. 

The Allison Radar and Equipment 
Company says that for larger planes with 
wider cockpits, two scopes could be used 
—one for each pilot—with increased 
weight of only eight pounds. 

One difficulty which confronts the Al- 
lison set is that when the plane’s nose is 
up or down the scanner points as the 
nose does, instead of staying steady with 
the distant horizon. American Airlines, 
meanwhile, is working with General 
Electric Company to produce a similar 
radar unit but one in which the scanner 
is gyro-stabilized. This set will weigh, 
complete, about 100 pounds. 

Allison reports his company will start 
production this spring. It also is possible, 
he said, that a plan may be worked out 
to lease the sets to airlines and others 
for six months at $500 per month. 

This plan is being considered because, 
at $8,000 or more per unit, complete re- 
conversion would place a heavy financial 
burden upon airlines with from 50 to 100 
or more planes. END 
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How to Buy a Used Plane 


(Continued from page 20) 


While the law requires that planes be 
safe to fly, it does not guarantee that a 
licensed plane will not need extensive 
maintenance a couple of months after 
purchase. 

A pilot can keep from being stung by 
not being over-eager, by doing as much 
personal checking as possible and by get- 
ting a mechanic to look the plane over 
It’s good to read classified advertisements 
in aviation publications for an idea on 
asking prices. While condition and extra 
equipment are often the reasons for a 
higher price tag on one of two similar 
planes, the difference also depends on the 
seller’s own valuation of his plane and is 
not necessarily the going market value 

For a realistic picture of what to look 
for when buying a used plane, FLYING 
accompanied a typical prospect around a 
“used plane lot.” Westchester Airport at 
Armonk, N. Y., recently set aside an out- 
door storage area that will accommodate 
up to 150 used personal planes. Airport 
Operator J. David Finger has offered free 
storage space at the field for planes that 
are for sale, with the airport acting as 
agent. The airport inspects and appraises 
the planes and lists them in its trade cir- 
culars and advertising, charging a fee of 
10 per cent of the purchase price. In cases 
where the seller’s price is higher than 
the airport appraisal, it is handled at the 
seller’s price for a short while if he in- 
sists, but if it is not sold within a stated 
period the plane is withdrawn or the 
price is compromised. Since the size of 
the airport’s percentage fee is tempered 
by price and quick turnover, Finger be- 
lieves that his airport system will result 
in more sales and more reasonable prices 

Richard Green of Armonk had read 
the ads and had a fairly good idea of 
what he wanted: A two-place all-metal 
job, or possibly—if the price were right, 


FLYING 
a four-placer. He recently drove out to 
Westchester Airport and looked up the 
airport sales manager, Joseph T. Barta. 

Barta took Green into the airport 
lounge and showed him lists of planes 
for sale. In the two place category, the 
airport had a practically new Globe Swift 
for $3,000, and a Cessna 140, recently re- 
licensed with 190 hours total time, two- 
way radio, all-metal prop and other ex- 
tras, priced at $2,300. A Stinson 150, once 
used by a petroleum company for cross- 
country flights only, was also on the field. 
It was a 1946 model with 190 hours total 
time, re-licensed a month previously, and 
priced at $4,000. Equipment included a 
complete blind flight group, all factory- 
installed instruments, an Aeromatic pro- 
peller—and the plane was exceptionally 
clean. For a little more money ($5,000), 
Barta had a 1947 Stinson 165 with only 
80 hours. 

Green read over several of the log 
books, comparing the histories of the 
planes. Books, of course, aren’t conclu- 
sive proof of anything but they aid in 
sizing up past care. The company Stin- 
son even had ground run-up time listed 
against the engine. Green knew that if 
an engine is close to a required top or 
najor overhaul, that fact should be re- 
ected in the asking price. Also, if an 
engine has a troubled past, probably it 
will have an expensive future. Accord- 
ing to the log books, no accidents were 
listed for any of the craft and all inspec- 
tions were pulled on time. Green was 
definitely interested in the Cessna 140 
and Stinson 150, with the four-placer in 
the lead. 

Down in front of the main hangar the 
two men walked around the latter two 
planes, which had been moved into the 
clear by mechanics. 

First item they checked at close range 
was the propeller. If the finish is deteri- 
orating or if deep nicks are present in the 
blade sheath or on any of the surfaces, 
the prop will need reconditioning soon. 
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USED PLANE BUYER'S CHECK LIST 


The following list includes items which should be checked by the 
used plane purchaser previous to turning plane over to a licensed 
mechanic for an inspection, preferably a 100 hour check 
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The more expensive controllable pro- 
pellers give better engine performance 
over all ranges than the fixed-pitch, but 
they should be checked for blade loose- 
ness and free travel. Barta called these 
facts to Green’s attention, pointing out 
the thin blade shank and clean design of 
the metal prop on the Cessna, and dem- 
onstrating the movement of the Aero- 
matic blades on the Stinson. 

Next, they checked the engine cowling 
and engine itself. Cowling should be 
examined for missing fasteners, sprung 
rivets, small cracks and good fit. The en- 
gine should be clean, with no rust or 
corrosion spotting on the cylinders. Check 
the accessory section for evidence of oil 
leaks and take a good look at the engine 
section for leaks immediately after the 
demonstration flight. All hoses should 
have a minimum of checking due to the 
weather, and clamps should not be cut- 
ting deeply. Copper and aluminum lines 
should be examined for cuts, chafing 
marks and oversharp bends. The cus- 
tomer should always ask for a valid ex- 
planation, credit or replacement for any 
part that appears defective. 

Green was curious about the spring 
action of the vanadium steel gear on the 
Cessna, so Joe Barta pulled down on the 
wing to demonstrate that even when 
standing still the entire plane and gear 
flex easily with the movement. Tires 
and wheels came in for a quick check. 
The tires should not be badly worn, 
scuffed, cut or cracked by the weather. 
Wheels and brake assembly parts must 
be clean so they can be inspected for 
possible rust, cracks or other defects. 

The buyer doesn’t have to be a me- 
chanic to satisfy himself as to the air- 
craft’s obvious condition. Common-sense 
and take-it-easy questioning can be the 
order of the day. He doesn’t have to 
worry about being thought finicky for 
his likes and dislikes and, if he’s careful 
enough and drives a sharp bargain, he'll 
Save money—the important reason he’s 
buying a used plane. 

The wings should be checked for cuts 
in the leading edges, presence and secu- 
rity of all inspection plates, loose tape on 
fabric-covered surfaces and sprung rivets 
on the all-metal jobs. Any patches, no 
matter how old, call for an explanation 
and inspection to see that they are still 
secure. Cabin doors must open easily 
and latch securely and all hinges require 
a check to make sure that they have not 
loosened or twisted from possible pre- 
vious forcing of the doors. 

Any defects found on used planes do 
not call for rejection of the airplanes. 
The defects may already be reflected in a 
lowered price, but evidence of over-all 
deterioration or carelessness in the previ- 
ous upkeep calls for strict care before 
buying. 

Fabric-covered planes require a care- 
ful inspection of all surfaces for condition 
of the finish. Checking or cracking are 
signs that refurbishing will soon be nec- 
essary, but the best test is to apply mod- 
erate thumb pressure to the surface in 
question. If no sharp cracks appear dur- 
ing the test the finish is still in good 
condition. 

Before going any further with the ex- 
amination, it’s a good idea to take a quick 
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look at the cabin interior. Some buyers have a bad habit of 
going through the whole routine of assessing a plane, taking 
a demonstration flight, and then deciding that the upholstery 
and the instrumentation isn’t as complete as represented. 
After Green completed his own ‘comparatively superficial 
inspection in the company of Joe Barta and began to feel that 
the Stinson might be the cookie for him, Barta asked one of 
the airport mechanics to give the craft a more complete 
inspection. Some shoppers bring an outside mechanic with 
them. While this is a good policy, actually any mechanic at 
a reputable airport who signs an inspection slip certifying 
that a craft is in good mechanical condition is putting his own 
icense and reputation on the line. 
The mechanic should go over the plane from the nose to the 
and inspection plates wherever neces- 
sary and explaining to the buyer the reason for each check, 
from carburetor controls to the tail wheel assembly. After 


Is Snot 





tal removing cowllng 


the plane has been re-cowled and has been signed for as being 
in the represented condition, it’s time for a demonstration 
flight, the one iten n the whole routine of buying any air- 





plane that should never be omitted before a final decision is 





fl prove that the craft performs approx- 
imately according to the factory specifications for that type. 


All instruments, and any special equipment such as a radio, 
should be in top working order and, again, exactly as stated 
by the seller If a plane needs reworking or maintenance 


before a deal is closed many pilots list fully, by type and 
manufacture, all the instruments and accessories in the plane 
at the time of the demonstration to insure that no substitutions 
are made before actual delivery. 

The last step before taking over the plane is getting the bill 
of sale or an option to buy. The same elementary rules of 
business that prevail in signing any kind of agreement or con- 
tract hold true here. Any work that has to be performed 
before the transfer of money for the plane should be itemized; 
an eductions should be thrashed out before signing up. 

As far as taking out insurance on the plane is concerned, 
many pilots find for the first time that the plane itself becomes 
a minor consideration. Frequently, insurance company in- 
spectors are unable to perform their usual semi-annual inspec- 
tion until months after the plane has been bought. The 
primary consideration of most insurance companies in personal 
past flying record of the pilot, rather 
in many cases, no matter how perfect 
jnsurance coverage is refused. When 
however, the value of the plane is 


coverage 1S the 
than the airplane, and 
an airplane may be, 


insurance 1s_ written, 


considered and that is the reason that the used plane is less 
costly to insure. 
The most important point to remember about shopping for 


plane is that no matter how big a bargain it may seem, 
the pilot must be able to afford to keep it up. An aircraft that 


is expensive to operate cancels out all the savings represented 


by the low initial cost. As obvious as it appears, some pilots 
forget that maintenance costs on a used plane may be slightly 
higher than on a new plane because, depending on age, parts 


replacement an accelerated basis 


As an old horse trader used to say, “I keep my common 
S the san et with my money—one keeps me from 
e othe END 





Danger on the Airport 


ed from page 23) 

ting a wing tip, and while a streamlined automobile 
‘ ice ith a banged-up fender, the aero- 
of an ail ft just won't hold still for that sort of 
t 4 broken ng gear or a bent prop means a lot of 

varts, plus the cost of labor 
Admitting that hc you go about rolling around the air- 
relatively uni: rtant, let’s not conclude that it isn’t 
at Ask the airlines. Airline pilots know how 
But in a given year, with the help of eager me- 
chanics, they manage to get tangled up in a fancy assortment 
gremlin Commercial carriers bump into trucks, 
I e stands, passenger ramps, lamp posts, commissary carts, 
" anes and even concrete mixers. One airliner struck 


ith its right prop and another taxied 
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another BIG STEP in 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 









Addition of a 


DC-3 qualifies 






Multi-Engine 
Commercial and 
C.A.A. Instrument 
Ratings... 


FULL C.A.A. 
Requirements 


Yes, something new has been 
added! In addition to 74 regular 
aircraft and a helicopter, Currey 
now has this great DC-3. As a 
result, the school is qualified to 
give multi-engine commercial 
and C.A.A. instrument ratings 

full C.A.A. requirements 
for airline operations. Another 


> ° 
for Airline 
big step in practical training for 


Operations 
which Currey is famous! Equally 


important, precision type equipment of every description 
is available in extensive shops and laboratories . super- 
vised by experienced, certificated instructors. All facilities 
are more than ample for students in private and commercial 
flight instruction, aircraft and engine mechanics training, 
helicopter maintenance and operation. Located in a beauti- 





ful, clean, small city where living conditions and social sur- 
roundings are ideal, Currey 
School of Aeronautics offers 
everything. All courses ap- 
proved by Illinois State De- 
partment of Education for 





HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 


For those students who desire 
the most advanced field of avia- 
tion. A course for helicopter 
pilots or for those who wish to 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine 
Certificate, with specialization in 
helicopter maintenance. Re- 
fresher course and complete 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters 


training Veterans under G.I 
Bill. You are cordially in 
vited to inspect both school 
and city. 

New classes start every five 


weeks. 





















MAIL COUPON TODAY “a 
CURREY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
(Division of Currey Flying Service) 

MUNICIPAL AIRPORT— GALESBURG, ILL. 

Without cost or obligati« pl send me comple 
Name Age 
Address 
City State 
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into a hole which the Civil Aeronautics 
board concluded to be the work of a 
small but diabolically clever “burrow- 
ing animal.” Just to even things up, 
truck drivers made it an occasional cour- 
tesy to back into an elevator, a propeller 
blade, a wing, or a fuselage. These are 
all either minor accidents or what are 
officially referred to as airline “mishaps.” 
Only mishaps, to be sure, but the cost of 
a wing tip includes the cost of keeping 
an airplane on the ground which ought 
to be in the air. 

Private flyers have the same earthly 
troubles, only more of them. In the past 
five years they have been involved in 
thousands of major taxiing accidents and 
a good many minor accidents and mis- 
haps as well. Roughly, one out of every 
seven private plane accidents occurs dur- 
ing taxiing. A large number of other 
ground accidents occur on the landing 
roll or during the take-off run. During 
take-off there are collisions with bound- 
ary markers, rocks, embankments, parked 
aircraft, fences, and underbrush. And 
many take-offs are unsuccessful because 
of snow-covered runways, soggy ground, 
soft dirt, ruts, and ice. 

During the war the AAF, quite natu- 
rally, had more airport troubles than all 
the rest of the winged clan put together. 
Hastily built airports, traffic congestion 
and inexperienced personnel combined 
to make the going tough. During the 
peak of AAF activity, in the first half 
of 1944, a survey was made of 550 major 
accidents resulting from poor design or 
maintenance of the airport. The Army 
wanted to know what it was that caused 
airplanes to lose their military bearing 
as soon as they felt their wheels sup- 
posedly safe on the ground 

The accidents studied involved nearly 
600 aircraft on 340 airports. The biggest 
factor was found to be soft ground at the 
edges and ends of runways and along 
the taxi strips. One out of every four 
major airport troubles was attributed to 
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"There must be a simpler way to get into town from the airport!" 





this cause—more than twice the number 
of accidents in any other category. Usu- 
ally a nose-up or nose-over was the 
result, or a broken landing gear. Of the 
230 airports which replied to the ques- 
tion: “Are runway shoulders soft?” 63 
answered “yes,” and 25 others reported 
“ves” in wet weather. 

Sodded or sandy fields having no paved 
runways were the second most frequent 
cause of accidents attributed to the air- 
port. The nearly 100 accidents resulting 
from these conditions often occurred 
when the ground had become water- 
logged and soggy after a rain, and when 
wet grass prevented proper braking of 
the aircraft. But of nearly equal fre- 
quency were accidents in dry weather 
caused by excessive dust and loose stones. 
These numerous accidents on unpaved 
airports provide an important warning 
to the lightplane operator. 

About one-third of all airports are the 
small Class I ports which can get along 
without paved runways, and the present 
National Airport Plan places major em- 
phasis on these facilities designed for 
lightplanes. New airport facilities must 
be properly designed for safety, with 
stabilized shoulders, adequate drainage, 
closed ditches, and freedom from dust 
and mud 

Snow on the airport was a constant 
winter hazard in Air Force operations, 
just as it always has been in commercial 
and private flying. In January and Feb- 
ruary hardly a day passed without one 
or more serious accidents resulting from 
skidding on snowy or icy runways, or 
from running into snow banks on the 
edge or at the end of the runway. These 
accidents were very frequent where the 
accumulation of snow left by the airport 
plows was a constant collision hazard. 
The problem of getting the snow back 
far enough off the traveled ways to give 
aircraft a clear landing path caused some 
airports to try rolling and packing the 
snow rather than plowing it. But final 
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recourse to heated runways to avoid the 
whole problem may be the only ideally 
successful way of coping with ice and 
snow. 

In addition to these accidents attributed 
to the airport itself, another 100 AAF 
accidents per month were occurring in 
the U. S. because of collisions on the air- 
port between two or more aircraft, or 
between aircraft and motor vehicles or 
other impedimenta. Collisions between 
moving aircraft occurred either because 
pilots didn’t see each other or because 
they misjudged distances or took their 
brakes too seriously. Another favorite 
was bumping into parked aircraft. This 
was often due to the fact that one or 
more planes in an otherwise even parked 
row would be sticking out into the taxi 
lane just far enough to get hit. Or it 
might result from the moving aircraft 
attempting to squeeze into a crowded 
place without the guidance of ground 
crews. These collisions often involved 
several military planes at a time and 
were a source of considerable damage 
and high-ranking displeasure. 

Collisions with equipment left on or 
near the runways included tool boxes, 
energizers, barrels, fire extinguishers, 
and other misplaced paraphernalia. The 
fact that most of the training and small 
tactical planes used in the war were as 
blind as bats provided the necessary 
setting for getting tangled up in this 
miscellany. 

There are two principal factors which 
can be expected to make for more con- 
fusion on the ground in the future. One 
is the increasing congestion resulting 
from more and more airplane traffic. 
There are now about 100,000 civil aircraft 
registered in the United States, which is 
already more than triple the pre-war 
number. A second factor is the variety 
of sizes and operating characteristics of 
these planes, and the consequent possi- 
bility of collisions because of the in- 
creased difficulty of judging wing spread, 
and of taking into account differences in 
speed and maneuverability. 

What can be done, then, to reduce the 
confusion on today’s airports to some- 
thing short of the present humiliations 
being suffered by airplanes and pilots? 

As in every o.her accident problem, 
you can be sure there isn’t any single 
remedy. Good maintenance of the air- 
port is the first thing that will bring re- 
sults. Fixed obstructions should be re- 
moved, temporary hazards should be 
properly marked, adequate ice control 
and snow removal methods should be 
adopted, dust palliatives snould be em- 
ployed, shoulders should be rolled and 
stabilized, and objects inviting collision 
should not be left on the taxiways and 
ramps. Those items are elementary. 

In addition to good maintenance, better 
traffic control is also in order. Airport 
traffic control is still in the traffic cop 
stage, only the cop is in the tower instead 
of at the intersection and he is supposed 
to see everything that is happening, or 
about to happen, along several mile-long 
runways, on the taxiways and ramps, and 
in the adjacent heavens. And the control 
tower operator can’t blow a whistle and 
ask everyone to stop while he figures 
things out. The traffic problem on the 
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airport also encompasses other vehicles 
than aircraft, especially maintenance 
equipment, loading vehicles, and fuel 
trucks. These must be controlled as well 
as the vehicles with wings 

The combination of good maintenance 
and efficient operation, together with 
strict discipline among pilots and ground 
crews, is probably the best way to meet 
the ground accident situation. Most im- 
portant, unless the pilot exercises every 
care, there isn’t much use complaining 
about the other things. He can always 
find something to hit if he doesn’t look 
for it hard enough 

But for the future, two other possibili- 
ties are also high on the reform list. First, 
an airplane should be designed to permit 
the pilot to see where he’s going. That is 
being done in many cases by adopting 
tricycle landing gear which lets the pilot 
see ahead; and by designing canopies 
which provide 360° of unrestricted sight- 
seeing. Another laudable aircraft char- 
acteristic is to be able to stop after you 
see something in your way without find- 
ing out too late that the brakes won't 
work, or that they work well enough to 
land you on your nose 

Second, the airport needs to be de- 
signed with something more than the 
length of runways in mind. The soft 
shoulder and the open ditch are cast-offs 
from the early road-building days. And 
the number of runway intersections in- 
viting collisions on an airport doesn’t look 
like very smart planning. Just as the 
first automobiles carried a whip socket 
in memory of the passing horse, airport 
designers have adopted most of the char- 
acteristics of the highway, apparently to 
make the ex-autoist feel at home. 

The airport, of course, is really the 
pilot's home. Those 5,000 dots on the air 
map are the only places he can be coming 
from or heading toward. That’s why an 
airplane should be as much at ease on the 
ground as it is in the air. But so far the 
common ordinary pigeon still has us 
licked. He may not fly a whole lot bet- 
ter, but he sure gets around more grace- 
fully on his feet END 





Use a Bank Indicator 


(Continued from page 32) 

a fine indicator of pilot feel and flying 
sense; a pilot who skids his turns is em- 
ploying dangerous technique and anyone 
who doubts this fact is cordially invited 
to review the shocking number of acci- 
dents caused by stalls in steep turns. 

The bank indicator is a device which 
shows whether there is sufficient bank 
for the rate of turn. Figures 1 and 2 in- 
dicate the resultant component of gravity 
and centrifugal force in a slipping turn 
and a skidding turn 

In Figure 1 the plane is banked too 
steeply and the result is a slip. That is, 
the mass is drawn downward by gravity 
more than it is thrown outward by cen- 
In a perfect turn the re- 
sultant of gravity and centrifugal force 
is acting in a direction perpendicular to 


trifugal force 


ne wing 
In a slip, all objects will “lean” or “fall” 
toward the inside (low side) of the turn. 


If we were to hang a steel ball on one 
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ROBERT T. SHEEN Equips His Republic 
Seabee With IRVIN “Chair Chutes” 


@ Robert T. Sheen, President of the 
Milton Roy Company of Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of controlled volume 
chemical pumps, uses his Republic 
Seabee for supervisory swings around 
the company’s sales territory which 
includes the entire United States and 
Canada. On these long trips, Mr. 
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Sheen travels in comfort ...and with 
maximum safety... because his Seabee 
is fitted with Irvin Custom-Built“ Chair 
Chutes.” These unique Air Chutes* 
serve the same purpose on airplanes 
as life preservers on ships and promi- 
nent plane owners evervwhere are in- 


stalling them. Write Irvin for details, 





President Robert T. Sheen demonstrates 
how he dic tates correspondenc e enroute in 
his “tlying office.” An Irvin Custom-Built 
“Chair Chute” is fitted into the back of the 


airplane seat. These Air Chutes*... attractive, 


comfortable, convenient...are not worn 
normally but are always readyin an emergen- 
cy. Custom-Built “Chair Chutes” are adapt- 
able tor all Standard makes ot planes are 


relatively mnexXpensive and readily installed, 





FEEL SAFER 
--- BE SAFER 


with Irvin 
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POT Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St.. Glendale, Calif. 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the 
Caterpillar Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


*Keg. U. 8. Pat. Of Copyright 1947 


// IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
1672 JEFFERSON AVENUE 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
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end of a chain and tie the other end to the instrument panel, 
the steel ball would also “lean” toward the low wing, indicating 
that the bank was too great for the turn 

Thus we have a home-made bank, or skid-slip indicator. The 
Same contrivance may be purchased for a few dollars in the 
form of a bank indicator. The steel ball is contained in a glass 
tube which is curved in a 20° arc. The tube is filled with fluid 
to dampen the movement of the ball, sealed at each end, and 
mounted on the instrument panel of the plane. When it is 
mounted, care must be taken that the wings are level, or the 
indicator will show a false slip in level flight according to the 
cant of the wing during the installation of the bank indicator. 

Another word of caution: Several kinds of bank indicators 
are available and care should be taken to purchase one with 
only approximately ten® on each side of the center, or “cage.” 
A 30° indicator will be of little value, because a few degrees of 
slip will not move the ball enough to be plainly visible. 

To prevent undue watching of the instrument, some pilots 
paste a flap of paper above the ball, so that it hangs down and 
obscures the indicator. Then when the plane is banked and 
the turn is established, they raise the flap, check their coordi- 
nation, and make corrections accordingly 

The correction is quite simple. Some pilots like to assume 
that they “lift” the ball. Suppose the ball is on the low side, 
in a right turn, indicating a “slip.” In this case the plane is 
banked too steeply for the turn, so they “lift” the ball up by 
pressing left stick, removing some bank 

Another method, much easier to remember, is to “rudder the 
ball.” Thus in a right slipping turn with the ball on the low, 
or right side, the rule of ruddering the ball would require bot- 
tom, or right rudder. This brings the nose around into the 
turn, the rate of turn increases, and the ball moves back to the 
center of the indicator. 

The same reasoning holds for a skidding turn. Suppose the 
plane is in a left skidding turn, with the ball on the right, or 
high side of the indicator. The simple rule, “rudder the ball,” 
will demand that the pilot apply top, or right rudder. This 
decreases the rate of turn by swinging the nose outward and 
the ball returns to the center of the indicator. 

Another joker is the sticking ball. This occurs from long use 
and vibration, which causes a pit to form beneath the ball. 

Another error is the improperly-mounted indicator. It must 
be mounted with the wings perfectly horizontal. A spirit level 
is necessary to check this. Then the indicator may be installed, 
with the ball exactly on the zero or center line. 

When the day comes for flight test and a very tough in- 
spector gets into the plane, have no fear! If you can coordi- 
nate for yourself in turns, eights, or pylons, you know that at 
last you've gained the feel of your plane; and if you can 
coordinate in those maneuvers you can do the same good job 
for any inspector. A smooth (or coordinated) pilot has the 
feel of his plane 

And when you can swing the plane across the sky in giant 
S turns or coordination maneuvers and watch that ball stay 
perfectly still, you'll experience the keen satisfaction of the 
artist who has mastered his trade—but be sure that your indi- 
cator isn’t stuck! END 


The Ryan Navion 


(Continued from page 40) 





an excellent job of soundproofing the airplane (North Amer- 
ican Navions are a good deal noisier). And the excellent job 
of upholstering, carpeting and painting has done wonders for 
this plane. 

As I said in the January, 1947, issue, the Navion is an ideal 
modern airplane for the ham-handed amateur. Ercoupe pilots, 
particularly, take to this airplane instantly. And except fox 
the multitude of knobs and switches which apparently will 
always be with us in an airplane with retractable gear and 
flaps, the Navion is as easy to fly as an Ercoupe—easier if you 
appreciate the value of the Navion’s excellent flap. 

The contrast in flying to San Diego in an old Navion, then 
lying a new one immediately after landing at the Ryan plant, 
was striking. The Ryan Navion, being basically the s: 
its predecessors, has about the same performance. I made 
several take-offs into an 11 m.p.h. wind and, depending on how 
carefully I flew the ship, was off the ground in six to 10 seconds 
Rate of climb from 
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800 f.p.m. Cruising speed at about 2,100 
r.p.m. is about 140 m.p.h., I found—al- 
though Ryan insists that, “if the airplane 
is properly flown” it will cruise at 150 
m p h. 

It takes practice to get the Navion 
trimmed down to its best cruising atti- 
tude. You must keep trimming forward 
until you think the airplane is diving. 
That little trick takes several hours for 
the average pilot to master—and it costs 
him several miles an hour until he does. 

The Ryan Navion I flew for this article 
(NC-4143K) trimmed up beautifully in 
the air. The air was smooth and, after a 
few moments of adjusting the trim tab, 
I got the plane into level flight. Then I 
took hands and feet off the controls and 
the airplane flew itself for some time 
t the altimeter changing 10 feet. 

I suppose the most dangerous thing an 
pilot can do is to slow an air- 
plane down to speed, close to 
the ground, in a turn—and then pull up 
Many an accident statistic has 
around that situation. So 
I tried it (but at 3,000 feet). I slowed 
the airplane down, dropped gear and 
flaps, made a steep turn, then pulled the 
nose up hard. The airspeed dropped to 
around 60 m.p.h. and I pulled the wheel 
back as far as it would go. The airplane 
just held its turn, settled slowly, and 
that’s all. I have flown many airplanes 
I'd never dare put in that predicament. 

As I said over a year ago, the Navion 
is almost in a itself at slow 
speeds. I maintained altitude at about 
60 m.p.h., holding about 1,700 r.pm. I 
it with flaps and gear up at 60 
indicated. With the gear down it stalled 
at 55, and with gear and flaps down, it 
at about 47 m.p.h. indicated. 

An airplane that can perform like that 
can make even the most fumbling pilot 
That is one of the Navion’s 
assets; it flatters even the most 
inexperienced pilot. All any pilot need 
do is point the airplane, open or close 
the throttle and lower the landing gear, 
and the Navion will do the rest. 

Landing the Navion still is one of the 
fascinating bits of simple trickery 


witnout 
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I’ve ever done in an airplane. You can 
fly it around the traffic pattern just like 
you do any other jane—but you’d 
better leave the flaps up until you're al- 
most over the runway. Or you can fly 
around the pattern as high as 2,000 feet 


the field and still do spot landings 


well within the limits of the runway. 
All to Ryan has added some excel- 

lent selling points to the already-attrac- 

tive Navion. In addition to the improve- 


the plane’s evye- 





and ear-appeal, 

mechanical improve- 
The ventilation system has 
redesigned. A 20-gallon auxiliary 
been added as optional 
Navion’s range 


there have been 


ments too 


Tuei tank Nas 


equipment, boosting the 





to 750 miles maximum. The entire fuel 
system has been redesigned and an elec- 
trically-driven fuel pump has been added 
iS a Sale feature 

A dangerous shortcoming in the sys- 
tem of interconnected fuel tanks also has 
been remedied. Older Navions could be 
refuelled to what appeared to be maxi- 


only to find 


mum capacity, later that the 
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tanks actually were some three gallons 
short. The error was due to the fact that 
the interconnected tanks had to be filled 
slowly or they would overflow, appear- 
ing to be full when they weren't. 

Ryan now offers a choice of four col- 
ors: oxford maroon, zircon green and 
chevron blue, all with cream striping; 
and Catalina tan with cadmium red trim. 

Basically, Ryan has made no changes 


in the Navion’s instrument panel; the 
knobs and buttons are all in the same 
places. That layout could be improved 


upon—and probably will be when future 
refinements are planned. The carburetor 
heat control, for example, is right next 
to the mixture control—and I’ve come 
close to pulling the wrong knob during 
a landing approach. The landing gear 
lever is right beside the flap handle, al- 
though the former has a safety lock that 
prevents accidental gear-retraction. 
When Ryan took over the Navion pro- 





RYAN NAVION 
Type Certificate No. 782 
One 185-h.p. air-cooled Continental 


engine. 
Wing span 33 ft. 4!/2 in. 
Length 27 ft. 3 in. 
Height 8 ft. 6'/4 in. 


2,750 pounds 
. 1,680 pounds 


Gross weight 
Empty weight 


Maximum speed 157 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed 

(3,500 feet @ 70% h.p.) 150 m.p.h. 
Landing speed (with flaps) 54 m.p.h. 
Maximum normal range 500 miles 
Service ceiling 15,600 feet 
Rate of climb (sea level) 830 f.p.m. 


Source: Ryan Aeronautical Company 











gram, they sent every Navion owner a 
letter, asking him to list the things he 
found wrong with the airplane. The list 
of complaints boiled down to these: do 
something about the persistent fuel- 
pump troubles, fix the ventilating sys- 
tem, do something about the noise, 
change that refuelling system, and stop 
the oil leaks in the propeller mechanism. 
Ryan went to work on all these, and 
changes are incorporated in their new 
Navion. 

Except for these few shortcomings, 
though, the Ryan Navion is an ideal air- 
plane for the man who wants a modern 
personal plane that is easy to fly, has the 
maximum in safety, has room to spare 
in the cabin, and is about as rugged as 
any personal plane flying. It is ideal for 
operating into and out of bad fields, and 
is doing much to disprove the diehard’s 
notion that a tricycle-geared airplane is 
safe on hard-surfaced runways only. The 
Navion’s nose wheel, for example, is al- 
most as rugged as the main wheels them- 
selves. 

Visibility on the ground and in the air 
is excellent. Taxiing is extremely sim- 
ple, thanks to that visibility and to the 
steerable nose wheel which is operated 
by the rudder pedals. Unlike other air- 
planes, the Navion’s brakes are not on 
the rudder pedals. The two main wheels 
are braked by a long handle between the 
two front seats. 

If you can afford about $9,000 for an 
airplane, the Ryan Navion should be 
high on your list of prospective buys. 

Max KARANT 





















.» HERE’S THE 
TRAINING YOU 
NEED FORA... 





our Brayton training will qual- 
ify you for a good job with a 
bright future. You owe it to your- 
self to investigate our courses 
before selecting your school. 


@ Aeronautical Engineering 


Two-year course qualifles you for 
earnings as high as $300 to 
$1000 per month with brilliant 
opportunities in the future. 


@ Base Operations & Maintenance 


60 weeks’ training qualifies you 
for interesting jobs ranging in pay 
from $250 to $600 and more. 


@ Airplane & Engine Mechanics 


Qualifies you in 54 weeks for CAA 
Airplane and Engine Mechanics 
License. Earnings range from $200 
to $400. 


® Commercial Pilot 


160 to 200 hours over a peridd 
of about 12 months qualifies you 
for Commercial Pilot and: Radio 
Telephone Operator's License. 
Your earnings con range from 
$250 and up. 


Brayton training is your key to 
the future. Fines! facilities... 
experienced faculty ... comfort- 
able living accommodations 
available...located right on one 
of the nation’s leading airports. 


SEND NOW FOR 
THIS FREE BOOK 


Full of information and 4 
packed with photographs 

it describes Brayton 
courses in detail. 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING DIVISION 


torr 


FLYING SERVICE INC 


LAMBERT-ST 
BOX F-1 « $7 


LOUIS AIRPORT 
LOUIS 21, MISSOURI 


SIGN IN SPACE BELOW 
AND MAIL TODAY! 


the border be- 
low and mail 





Just write 
your neme, 
address and 
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AERONAUTICS COURSES 
with University Credit 

Train for a career in the most rapidly growing in- 
dustry at the airways crossroads of the world. 

The School of Aeronautics of the University of 
Denver offers courses in 

1. Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanics 

Airline-Airport Management 

3. Air Transportation 

4. Hostess Training 

5. Flight and Ground School 
SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 





Director of Admissions 

University of Denver 

211 Fifteenth Street 

Denver 2, Colorado 

I should like to receive additional information about 


course number...... 




















“WHIZ KLAD POLISH did a wonderful 
job with a minimum of effort” 


CLIFFORD C. ANDREWS, Jr. 


Sage: GARRETSVILLE, OWI0 


OMMENTS like this are heard 

from proud owners of un- 
painted aluminum aircraft all 
over the country who have dis- 
covered that Klad Polish en- 
ables them to have the best 
looking plane on the field with 
a minimum of effort and expense. 

There’s a WHIZ distributor 
or dealer near you! He’ll give you 
the facts about Klad Polish . . . 
show you what leading plane 
manufacturers and airlines say 
about the better job they get 
with less work when they use 
Klad Polish. R. M. Hollings- A PRODUCT OF 
head Corporation, Camden, Neu U 
Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 

Sample furnished on request. LEADER IM MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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Magic Airway 
(Continued from page 29) 


4. Incorporate an automatic moving block signal from plane 
to plane (railroads use a stationary block system), showing 
the pilot if another aircraft is ahead of or behind him, and 
even if other tracks into which he may wish to move, are clear. 

5. Free the pilot from all navigational computation, with all 
necessary information automatically and errorlessly tabulated, 
although the pilot may at any time communicate by voice with 
the command post. 

6. Aid the private pilot indirectly by freeing ground per- 
sonnel from duties with commercial craft, enabling them to 
give the private flyer more attention. Airborne instruments 
will be available to private owners but at this early stage ap- 
pear to be expensive although relatively lightweight. 

7. Give high accuracy through all weather on tracks sepa- 
rated at two-mile intervals, with the greatest possible lateral 
error being plus or minus 500 feet. 

The name Tricon is derived from TRIple COincidence Navi- 
gation. The system is based on the concept of three trans- 
mitted pulses which intersect to define a point in space. 

Transmitted radio signals are intercepted, interpreted and 
acted upon by automatic electronic receiving, transmitting 
and measuring equipment, both in the airplane and at ground 
stations—giving both pilot and ground readers the desired 
information almost instantaneously. 

Stations transmitting these radio pulse signals are situated 
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Triple coincidence is illustrated by proposed Tricon layout. 
At Station 3, no pulses coincide; at Station 2, two coincide, 
and at Station |, along the Tricon airway, all three coincide. 


at the extremes of an approximately equilateral triangle. The 
triangle covers a 50-mile section. A series of sections consti- 
tuting a particular route can criss-cross the nation or run for 
shorter distances. Radio spectrum economy is claimed, since 
complete coverage of the United States can be obtained with a 
total bandwidth of about six megacycles, and cannot be satu- 
rated by traffic density. Present CAA plans, on the other hand, 
call for the use of about 200 megacycles. 

The electronic airways tracks are established by synchroniz- 
ing, varying and timing these pulses, which may be sent out at 
the rate of many thousand per second. 

The pulse counters in the airplane will respond only when 
the pulses from all three radio stations coincide—that is, arrive 
simultaneously. They are then said to be in “triple coinci- 
dence,” hence the name Tricon. The pulses can be timed to 
coincide at points which can be preset to form an airway. The 
airplane flies from each such point to the next, and thus fol- 
lows the airway perfectly. The airway continues along the 
50-mile block and is picked up and renewed in all subsequent 
blocks. 

When the airplane is off the track, instruments in the plane 
measure and time the difference in the pulses and indicate the 
deviation on the instrument panel. 

Tricon’s measurements are made possible through the use 
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of instruments never before used in avia- 
tion—impulse timers and counters used 
in the field of nuclear physics and cosmic 
ray research. 

The amazing Dr. Alvarez was able to 
work out Tricon because of his familiar- 
ity with such instruments in his duties 
at the Radiation Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of California. An advantage of 
his system is that no new instruments 
have to be invented, discovered or de- 
vised to make it operable—they already 
are in existence and are used in various 
scientific fields. It is just a matter of 
“putting them together.” 

As a traffic contro] system, Tricon in- 
cludes pulse “communication” channels 
linking aircraft to adjacent aircraft, air- 
craft to ground control points, and 
ground to individual aircraft. These 
channels are used to provide automatic 
air-to-ground reporting of position and 
altitude, identification, moving block air 
safety facilities, and ground to air com- 
mand communication 

In addition to the triple coincidence 
detectors, counting timers and track and 
distance indicators used for airway navi- 
gation, airborne Tricon equipment incor- 
porates a pulse modulated transmitter 
which operates on a separate command 
and control channel, a pulse communica- 
tion receiver which receives signals on 
this same frequency, together with the 
requisite altitude and identity coding 
circuits, and command and block warning 
decoding circuits. This equipment will 
convey numerous fixed or predetermined 
commands or inquiries, identifications o1 
altitude indications 

Ground installations incorporate equip- 
ment which complements airborne equip- 
ment, receiving the altitude and iden- 
tity transmissions from every plane, and 
an automatic display board which gives 
the location, identity and progression of 
all aircraft on the airway 

Command signals from the ground are 
available only to the particular aircraft 
for which they are intended, due to their 
relationship in timing to the triple coin- 
cidence just received—the precious miss- 
ing key Dr. Alvarez worked out on his 
two-hour plane trip. This was the main 
piece of the jig-saw puzzle around -vhich 
all the other components of Tricon fell 
into place during the period of four short 
days. 

An aircraft's control receiver gees to 
work immediately after it receives a 
triple coincidence in the navigational 
unit and at the same time its pulsed 
transmitter sends out a series of pulses 
which identify the plane. These can be 
received only in planes within seven 
miles ahead or behind, and by the ground 
stations. The automatic aerial block sys- 
tem is thus established. 

In brief, traffic control is performed by 
means of coded pulses which send infor- 
mation air-to-air, air-to-ground, and 
ground-to-air. Air-to-air block signal in- 
formation is for safety purposes, air-to- 
ground information gives the ground con- 
troller a complete picture of the air traf- 
fic, and ground-to-air information allows 
traffic contro] procedures to be put into 
effect. Traffic control information is reg- 
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The Improved ERCOUPE Has More Power— 
Greater Weight Allowance — Bigger Nose Wheel 


al 
= 


...- and is still the world's safest* airplane 


Everybody knows that the Ercoupe is spin- 
proof,* making it the world’s safest air- 
plane. They also know that this proven 
cross-country plane operates in winds that 
ground other light airplanes. The Ercoupe 
always was versatile. Now, with increased 
power and speed, the improved Ercoupe is 
more than ever the world’s most useful 
airplane. The 85 h.p. engine will pull you 
at better than 110 m.p.h., giving 22 miles 
per gallon of gas. The larger nose wheel 
makes possible landings on softer, rougher 


fields. Greater weight allowance permits 
4f more capacity. Now, 2-way radio is in- 
vith cluded as standard equipment. Now, land- 
ing lights, blind flying equipment 
and other extras can be factory in- 
stalled at slight additional cost. 
By all means, make it a point to 
fly in the improved Ercoupe . . . 
You'll soon see for yourself why 
it’s the world’s most talked about 
personal plane. . 
*The only airplane certified spin-proof by CAA 


Tomorrow’s Plane=TODAY 
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» For further information, see your dealer—or write to 


SANDERS AVIATION, INC. ¢« Riverdale, Maryland 


WorldWide Distributors for Ercoupe Sales and Service 
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Do As Big Airlines Do— 
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TINY RADIO 


J FITS IN YOUR HAND 


UARANTEED TO WORK 
Seent radio programs. Only 62.00 


Postpaid 
VE! 
GET YOUR TINY 


oO NOW 
Pakette Products Co., -» Dept. TF-3, Kearney, Neb 


INVENTORS 


When you are satisfied that you have invented a 

matter of value write me, without obligation, for 

full information on what steps you should take to 
secure a Patent. 


PATRICK D. BEAVERS 
(Formerly RANDOLPH & BEAVERS) 
Registered Patent Attorney 
913 Columbian Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 47 
years. Free—no obligation. 

N. Bogue, Dept. 4810; Circle 

Tower, indianapolis 4, ind. 
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FLYING 
ulated by the triple coincidences which 
provide navigation information, thus in- 
tegrating the two functions. 

How position and command informa- 
tion is given to the pilot is one of the 
most interesting functions of the new 
It’s all set right before him in 
pact instrument box, which he can 
read and interpret with a minimum of 
mental effort. 
proposed panel, at the top, is 
it meter to give him lateral 
deviation from the center of his elec- 
tronic track. The needle is centered 
when he is on true course. 

Below this meter is a row of lights, 
each indicating the lanes of the airway. 
Whenever the plane is on a particular 
chosen or assigned path, the light above 
its track number will glow. 

An airway number indicator of the par- 
ticular block in which the plane is flying 
also is included, as is a vertical position 
indicator, and an odometer which clicks 
he ground distance traveled in the 
alternatively, the distance to 
go in the particular section. 

Below these are two large lights, one 
1 to indicate the track is clear in the 
and the other red, which flashes 
n when another plane is overtaking the 
plane at the same altitude and in the 
same track. The light burns steadily 
he plane is overtaking another 
e% 1ead. Between these lights are 
four push-buttons which enable the pilot 
to examine the tracks to his right, left, 
or above and below, or determine if they 
The block light will glow red 
if the track the pilot examines is occu- 

, or if it has been assigned to another 
ift. Below these | 


system. 
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lights is a knob to 
the length of the warning block. 





t pilot’s right on the panel are a 
row of lights which flash as commands 
are received from the ground, such as 

‘ie “go up,” 
“so left,” “go right,” etc. 
hese orders also could be duplicated by 


‘listen,” “go down,” 











The left-right indicator can be hooked 
it n automatic pilot for automatic 
flight along the path, in holding paths 
uring turns. 
It is emphasized that Tricon is not a 
stem for landing aircraft, but it’s navi- 
and traffic control facilities can 
inel it into the landing areas in the 
ver heading and at its proper point 
cing over by GCA or ILS systems. 
nation received on the ground is 
natic and includes aircraft identi- 
fication or flight numbers, its position and 
flight direction, 
rhaps schedule information, such 











aititude its course, or 


is minutes behind or ahead of schedule, 
1 and actual ground speed or de- 





sired and expected arrivai time. 

General Electric states that the choice 
is much information is presented 
and how that presentation is made prob- 





be based on economic consid- 


erations’ as well as upon operational 
convenience 


Under consideration are a series of 
horizontal panels, each indicating a track 
and different levels of altitude. Lights 
would glow as a plane traveled along 
the 50 miles in its block, tracing its prog- 
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ress and that of other planes on its same 
path, or above and below it. 

It is also proposed to apply the Tricon 
responses to radar scanning equipment 
to capture a picture of the airway. Any 
unequipped aircraft along the way could 
be spotted in this manner (only specially 
equipped planes can fly the Tricon 
paths), and traffic control would be eased 
in landing zones. 

On the ground the controller can sim- 
ply dial a number corresponding to an 
aircraft’s position and punch a key denot- 
ing the command. The command, pulse- 
coded, is sent automatically at that proper 
point in the triple coincidence sequence 
so that only the desired aircraft receives 
it. The plane automatically acknowledges 
the command. Thus the ground con- 
troller knows the order has been re- 
ceived. It is possible to send commands 
to one given point in space and to send 
other commands to all other points at 
the rate of one every second. Conse- 
quently, these commands can be pre-set 
to go out automatically and continuously 
to certain points. They then ‘become 
true “roadsigns of the air,” as they can 
be tagged “NEXT RIGHT TURN TO MINNE- 
APOLIS,” or “YOU ARE NOW ENTERING THE 
NEW YORK APPROACH ZONE,” etc. 

This permanent message facility can be 
useful in many more ways and is just 
another startling phase of Tricon. One 
advantage would be in a letdown. Di- 
rections could be sent out at a certain 
point of the track, for instance, at the 
5,000-foot level of an outside path, at five 
or 10 miles from the field, which would 
say “DESCEND.” Along the approach route 
the plane would get saying 
“HIGH” or “Low,” depending upon wheth- 
er the rate of descent was too slow or too 
fast. The plane then would be at the 
proper plan position, heading, altitude 
and even approximate glide path to enter 
a GCA or ILS channel. 

Dr. Alvarez and G. E. electronic ex- 
perts claim that the system will do away 
with the current altitude stacking of air- 
planes over a terminal airport during 
bad weather. They say that Tricon will 
establish regular en route lanes and make 
possible the orderly entry of aircraft into 
the field; that the ability to establish 
tracks of any curvature makes it pos- 
sible to set up traffic patterns with high 
degrees of accuracy; that establishment 
of alternate approach paths in case of 
wind shifts is immediate; that the system 
allows rapid communication to aircraft 
when speed of command is paramount; 
that a pre-set command system could 
establish fixed control blocks, and that 
separate radio frequencies could be used 
for en route navigation and for terminal 
areas, thereby making for more safety. 

Tricon also may be used for medium 
and long distance navigation. It can 
establish lines of position, rather than 


signals 


discrete points, by eliminating one of the 
ground stations and simplifying the other 
two. This is similar to an omni-direc- 
tional range, except that Tricon is inher- 
ently more accurate. The pilot could 
receive left-right indications about the 
lines of position and hook up to his auto- 
matic pilot. 

To give distance measurement, the 
round trip time of the command system 
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interrogation pulses can be used. 

The private pilot is not forgotten in the study, although it 
is admitted that Tricon is mainly for commercial and military 
users with more money to spend than the average pilot. 

Basic Tricon equipment is the navigation receiver, with 
counting and indicating equipment. Weight is about 35 pounds, 
but can be carried by most aircraft equipped for instrument 
flight. With this equipment the private airman can fly regular 
Tricon tracks, using routine communication channels to report 
his position. 

A summary in the G. E. report on Tricon says the system 
offers these direct and indirect benefits to the private pilot: 

A. The extremely small radio bandwidth required auto- 
matically frees a large portion of the spectrum for possible 
use by the private pilot. This frequency spectrum has pre- 
viously been conceived as unavailable. 

B. The basic airborne navigation equipment is very light, 
considering what it does, and can be carried by those private 
aircraft which might expect to be cleared for instrument flying. 

te he accuracy of Tricon is such that scheduled airways 
need not cover a large portion of the airspace. Thus there can 
be a useful number of secondary highways available to the 
private pilot. 

D. The push-button communication feature provided by the 
Tricon system eliminates most of the voice communication 
usually necessary for scheduled airline operation. This gives 
the controllers more time to deal with problems relating to 
unequipped aircraft. It also helps free the radio spectrum. 

The system is declared to represent a higher order of ac- 
curacy and control flexibility than has been specified by the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics as a basis for es- 
tablishing an air traffic control system. 

Tricon adherents state their biggest advantage is that the 
system has accurate, well-defined tracks placed in space for 
anyone to use. They can’t be tampered with by the pilot and 
he can’t possibly believe himself at one spot while he actually 
is at another. 

Airborne equipment, including complete automatic pilot 
hook-up with Tricon instruments, is estimated to weigh about 
95 pounds installed. Cost has not been determined as yet. 

Ground equipment requires the installation of three trans- 
mitters for every 50-mile airway, but only one additional 
transmitter is required for the next airway section. Averaged 
out over the entire system, this would mean about two stations 
for each block. Time sharing between the two airway sections 
allows the two minor, or slave stations to serve both. A com- 
mand transmitter-receiver station would coincide with an air- 
port control tower or operations room. 

Admittedly, Tricon ranges will be expensive to install but 
the actual costs have not been set to date. Many believe the 
advantages will well outweigh the cost. 

Likewise the system is costly to perfect. It will take time 
and it is doubtful that the first working model will be com- 
pleted for test purposes before the year’s end. 

However, some savings will be effected through ease of 
operation and maintenance, not to mention the savings in lives 
and costly equipment for which the system was designed. 

When he had completed the plans, Dr. Alvarez disclosed 
them first to T. P. Wright, administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
who is said to have seen the possjbilities immediately. His 
favorable reaction encouraged Alvarez to take his invention 
to G. E. engineers who were amazed at the advantages it of- 
fered and the things it can do. 

Tricon does practically everything except serve the pilot’s 
coffee—but after all he has pretty little girls in uniform for 
that END 








Report from Washington 


(Continued from page 27) 


Colonel Hank 

The Air Transport Command and Washington are going to 
miss Lieut. Col. Hen T. (Hank) Myers, Truman’s pilot of 
the Sacred Cow and the Independence. Colonel Hank recently 
resigned to return to civilian life and his old love, American 
Airlines. A lot of people thought there was some mystery 
about this resignation but Hank tells us that his quitting, like 
everything else he’s ever done, was sincere, normal and 
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From the heart of most cities 
to the most secluded ikes, you 
can fly with Edo floats. Tens of 
thousands of rivers, lakes and 
coastal waterways give the float 
plane pilot airports almost 
everywhere 

You've missed a-lot if you've 
never flown from water. This year 
try something new, try fl 
floatplane cruise—ior a day, a 
week, or a month isolated 
hunting and fishing unt 
some far-off lake is 
best 





Your own plane on Edo floats 
will give you more pleasure and 
utility Aeronca, Cessna, Fair- 
child, Luscombe, Piper, Stinson, 
laylorcraft—all these planes are 
convertible to floats 














FLYING 
tely lacking in skullduggery, hard 





feelings or intrigue. 

Hank thinks the President is a great 
guy. It’s mutual. The President is sorry 
to see him go, and vice versa. But it 
may be expected that the man in the 
White House, loving as he does simple 

sures, also understands and perhaps 


INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! ™™  &™vies Hank's reasons for quitting. The 
= cr 


onel got married a few months ago 
Get Your ; Z 
more recently bought a home near 


= INSTRUMENT and AIRLINE | Su"ec'Soe 


There’s a lake on the property. “I like 


= = TRANSPORT RATING —s -= a south of the Mason-Dixon line,” Hank 


iys. “I’m not giving up flying, but I am 











em Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world’s - hoping to concentrate on something else 
tru nt nd A ne Transport c a and - : s 
YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained @@ | I'm Six years behind on my fishing. 
rep s for the Airlines than any bh h 
= mo pilots 7 y oe one & =m 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS Colonel Frenchy 
@® COMBINED! ca : : 
SR OF veo: want the sect inodern and off = Succeeding Hank at the tough job of 
am ‘truction—whether you are @ veteran or civilian pilot gy flying the President and his VIP friends 
amwrite te us fer our free booklet outlining the . ae 
iouinen ie oliee — is a regular Air Force man—Lieut. Col. 
= Francis W. (“Frenchy”) Williams 
mm VETERANS?-=|= Your certificate of eligibility @ 1 ae 
S- Yo tration gear yr Frenchy is 41, from Alameda, Calif., an 
GB from the Veterans Admin 2 all you need rl . 
GB enroll at government expense for any of our courses gy ex-football player (college circuit), father 
nder the G.I. Bill of Right : 
ee ee ® | of an eight-year-old named Diana, is 
— — - 1 pilot who has never had an accident. 
MERIC: cA 4 Colonel Williams has more than 10,000 
a 72 7 hours. He won his wings in 1932 after 
 — - = WA) » 4 | taking an AAF training course. He was 
ATC th atunast the wee « 
MMB Meacham rieio FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS J ATC throughout the war and for 


several months has been its chief pilot 
Says Colonel Hank of Colonel Frenchy 

‘Don’t worry about him. He'll do a bet- 
ter job than I did.” Not that such a thing 


ible—Colonel Myers’ job was good 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Please send me FREE Booklet F and dete on 
















Stall Warning 
A stall warning device in the form of 
egrams is being used by the Civil Aero- 
,utics Administration in an effort to get 
Dr. Leonard M. Greene’s stall warning 





equipment installed on lightplanes in- 
of wrapped in red tape. If you 

have had any trouble in this department, 
e you can help, although you are 
ree to be reasonably skeptical of success 

eaucracy being what it is 

The story is this: CAA some time ago 
caved Dr. Greene's stall warner. CAA 
nspectors and field workers were so in- 
formed. The bureaucrats among them 
mediately began to stall, find fault 
ith the device, and to demand that put- 
plane be considered a major 


nstallation (requiring an_ inspector's 
ather than a minor one (which a 
inic can approve Complaints be- 


to pour in from the field as a result, 
Charles F. Dycer, chief of the 

ind component parts service of 

Safety Regulation, wired all regional ad- 






You should 
have a SENSENICH right on the 
nose of your ship... 


Probably you do. 4 out of 5 of Amer- 
ica’s personal planes are equipped 
with Sensenich Propellers. For one 
reason: Sensenich gives performance! 
If you're not flying behind a Sen- 
senich now—try one. Fly one! 


SENSENICH CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, PA. * GLENDALE, CALIF. 


+ th 


trators to gé heir red-tape artists 


He pointed out in December that CAA 
necouraged installation, and the less 
nkeying around about it, the better. 
Came the new year, and more difficul- 
Out went another wire, this time 

Al Koch, deputy administrator in 
charge of safety regulation. Subject to 
hange pending further testing, installing 
Greene device is a “minor alteration, 
Koch said. Any certificated mechanic 
okay it. He added: “Please caution 
ill inspectors against failure to comply 
with this policy and against making any 
erogatory remarks concerning this in- 
strument END 


SS SS ean aaa 


Available on the new Piper Super Cruiser 
and many other personal planes 
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SWISS MOVEMENT 


$3750, 


Tax Incl. 


IDENTICAL CHRONOGRAPH 
SPECIFIED BY THE AIR FORCES 


Sweep Second Hand... Telemeter Dial 
- « « Tachometer Guide ...1 5 sec. to 
30 min. recorder ... Luminous Dial... 
Non-magnetic...Chrome and Steel Case. 


Precision built, Zeno Chronograph features 
2 pushers ...2 recorders, designed for speedy 
calibration of all time-recording, time-meas- 
uring problems. Accuracy tested by Western 
Electric's Time Master. 

Mail check or money order for $37.50 now. 
If not fully satisfied, return chronograph within 
5 days for full money refund. 


ZENO TRADING CORP. 


Dept. Z 15 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 





For great "BUYS" 
in aviation 
turn now to the 


CLASSIFIED PAGES 




















INSIGNIA OF THE 
FRATERNITY OF AIRMEN 


Silver —==— 4™ = Actual 
Cold yg Size 
PAT APPL FOR 
WITH YOUR LICENSE NO. 
Order from Your Airport Manager 
Or Write for Order Blank 


PILOTS’ SUPPLY CO. 


FALLSINGTON, PA 














STUDY AT HOME tor Persona 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 39 years expert instruc- 
tion—over; 108,000 students en 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded 
All text material furnished 
Easy payment plan. G.I. Ap- 
proved. Send for FREE BOOK— 
“*Law and Executive Guidance.’ 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept.87-FL, 646N. Michigan Ave., Chicago11,lii. 








FULL LINE OF A N HARDWARE 


FITTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETOS, ETC. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY — DISCOUNTS 


AERO BOLT & SCREW COMPANY 
2457 Enterprise St., L.A. 21, Cal. 
TRinity 5879 TRinity 5870 
Agents War Assets Administration 
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The Flying Auto Problem 


(Continued from page 18) 


higher power and wing loadings, with 
resulting economies in manufacture. 


* 


A good automobile must have four 


wheels, a wheel base and tread approxi- 
mating that of the conventional automo- 
bile, space to’ seat four with automobile 
comfort, and baggage space equal to that 
of a car. It must have riding comfort, 
speed and acceleration equal to that of a 
regular automobile, must maneuver well 


in traffic and must not be freakish in 
appearance 

This means excessive weight and drag, 
and so we will have only a fair airplane. 
Here is where we begin to pay the pen- 


I studied three vehic'es: a large, heavy 


automobile with added structure and 
power to fly; a light conventional auto- 
mobile with added structure and power 





to fly: and a flying automobile built en- 
tirely to aircraft weight standards. I set- 


tled on the third but the first two might 
ha interest 
Using a 700-h.p. engine, and a gross 
weight of 10,000 pounds, the large model 
would seat five, with 250 pounds of bag- 
gage and a total disposable load of 2,000 
pounds. The light automobile type would 
yur with 200 pounds of baggage and 
come to 7,465 pounds gross weight. 
In the chosen type we have a four- 
ane to carry 200 pounds of bag- 
gage within a gross load of 3,460 pounds 
Of this, 1,180 pounds is disposable load 
t weight of the automobile empty 
is 1,555 pounds The fiying structure 
weigh 725 pounds, and 2,280 
pounds of the entire vehicle is added 
manufacturing weight It will need a 
250-1 engine 
tudies of costs show that, built to 
weight standards, moving parts 
suc is engines, transmissions, etc., cost 


the same per pound as aircraft 
netal structures. This means that 


the vehicle with the least added manu- 
facturing weight will be the cheapest, re- 
gardless of what percentage of that 
is moving parts. So, if we manu- 
facture the complete vehicle to airplane 
standards as to quality and weight, it will 
cheapest vehicle Unfortunately, 
no conventional automobile taken right 
from an assembly line will do. Major 
changes are required throughout; with 
especial attention to streamlining 
How to get a good ride out of an auto- 
n e weighing but 1,555 pounds? Vir- 
tua everything but the essential air- 
plane controls must be in the automobile 
fu passengers and baggage, and that 
weight must be distributed carefully to 
produce a maximum moment of inertia 
in pitch and a comfortable ride. 


The center of gravity of the car should 
be about halfway between the front and 
rear wheels. The center of gravity of 
the airplane should be just forward of 
t wheels. It is very favorable to 
t airplane to have its load on or near 
the center of gravity, and that would 
dictate placing the automobile load just 
forward of the rear wheels, where the 
plane center of gravity is located. That 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 


Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation at one 
of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools in the country. 
Courses in: 

@ AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
e CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


@ SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


@ AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 





Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Out- 

APPROVED FOR standing faculty, modern equipment. 

VETERANS’ Day, evening classes. Placement 

TRAINING Service. Member of the National 
Council of Technical Schools. 











AERONAUTICAL u IN IVERSITY 
Dept. 2, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me your free catalog “Opportunities in Aviation 


and full information 
about the following courses: 


C] Aero. Engineering [] Refresher Course 

[) Engine Mechanics [) Aviation Administration 
Name wiirkd ‘ , — Te TT ee 
Address 
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ihe Airway Manual is built by pilots for pilots. With = (%j 
it, you have mastery of all facts for safe landing. Initial ‘% 
* approach altitude .. . all procedures ... range and com- & 
a” munications frequencies . . . graphic let-down diagrams #3 
#; with pull up .. . lights . . . runway lengths and numbers ¥ 
4% =. . . data on obstructions. ¢ 
rey % 
aa The 64,000 miles of U. S. and Canadian airways also fully charted: ** 
e Plan Views, Terrain Profiles, Mileage Charts, Airway Traffic Patterns. Se 
2 «3 
= Coverages available any section or combination of sections U. S., %! 
as Canada, Alaska, and Aleutians. WEEKLY REVISION SERVICE. ii 
“&- - 
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Ps, Of special value on radio-equipped aircraft 
a and for pilots apt to “fly weather.” 
sz - % 
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JEP PES E AND COMPANY 

STAPLETON AIRFIELD, DENVER 7, COLORADO 

Send me FREE sample chart of my area. F.3) 


Name " _ 
Address 
City 
INCLUDES ILS AND GCA CHARTS 

















or 


Be aGOVERNMENT LICENSED 


AIRPLANE and 
ENGINE MECHANIC 


LINCOLN 


--- fora 
Fascinating, 
Permanent 
/ ~  Big-Pay Career! 

This popular school, now enlarged, offers 
courses in: 

MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
proved l-year course. 
REFRESHER A & E MECHANICS (for veterans 


or others with aviation mechanics ex- 
perience. 






TRA/N NOW 


A’ 44 





CAA Ap- 


Both courses are available to veterans under the 


G. 1. Bill of Rights 
For 27 years, thousands of men have looked to 
LINCOLN for thorough and complete training. Here 
you receive the advantages of 
e Personalized expert instruc- 
tion from men with years of 
teaching and practical experi- 
ence. 
e Actual airport work on live 
aircraft. 
e Housing in individual rooms 
in private homes. 


No night classes—no crowding in class-rooms or 


sbops. 
WRITE fer complete information today! 
LINCOLN AVIATION INSTITUTE 


Union Air Terminal, Dept. F-3, Lincoln, Nebr. 








NAVIGATOR'S SEXTANT 


Gov't. Surplus 





FINEST PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 


These Link Sextants were produced, by a fa s 
name manufacturer Original vas r 


re Bubb i 
y . they are 
© titio ric quotec od 
lude , ec “ carrying 
case 8x12x4 inches and cor T plete 
operating instructions. Sold A Oo _ 
Houston Send check or mor 


der Mail orders promptly f Tied. 





AERO PARTS SUPPLY, Dept. F3 
Municipal Airport Houston 17, Texas 




















RESIDENT-CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


AIR NAVIGATION 


SCHOOL EST. 1927 APPV'D G. |. BILL 





Completely covers all or any desired part of Piloting, 
Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation. Prepares 
career-minded to pass CAA written examination 


for commercial airline navigator. Makes private 
pilots expert navigators. Many graduates now 
Army-Navy Air Force officers and commercial 
airline navigators. Write today for FREE catalog. 


Weems Schoo! of Navigation-Dep?.9, Annapolis, Md 








INDIANA TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


ENGINEERING. B.S. DEGREE IN 27 MONTHS 
Aeronautical, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Mechan- 
feal and Radio Engineering (inc. teley ision . Draft- 
ing, 1l-yr. Gov't approved for G.I.’ Low rate. 
Earn board. Large industrial cent Students 
from 48 states, 18 countries. Demand for graduates, 
Enter March, June, Sept., Dec. Write for catalog. 


123 E. Washington Bivd., Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 
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in turn places the engine at the front of 
the car, the transmission and differential 
at the rear. 

In such a vehicle there are arguments 
for using one engine for the car and an- 
other for the airplane. One fact, I think, 
settles this argument. A plane engine 
left unused for long periods at the air- 
port deteriorates more rapidly than one 
in more constant use. Thus, if we can 
use the same engine for both purposes 
we can be sure it will be kept in better 
condition. But this decision brings along 
its own special problems, to be discussed 
later 

With the disposable load back near the 
rear wheels, we have good conditions for 
fiying but bad conditions for driving as 
This requires that the 
weight we intend to add in flying com- 
ponent parts must be behind the rear 
wheel, and this determines the general 
arrangement of the airplane. 

The wing a. c. is slightly ahead of the 
rear wheels. Control surfaces will be 
carried aft of the wing with a connecting 
deep enough to fair into the 
automobile body. 


an automobile 


fuselage 


One remaining tough problem is loca- 
tion of the propeller. Owners would not 
like it on a pylon above the hood. Twin 
propellers on the wings would be expen- 
sive and heavy; twin with a 
pusher propeller between them give high 
drag and low propeller efficiency. That 
leaves us the logical place for the propel- 
ler—behind the rudder. Here it has also 
the least complicated power transmission 
system, a simple long shaft with univer- 
sal joint. And in this position the pro- 
peller is left safely at the airport when 
not flying. 

Landing gear must be designed. Wheels, 
brakes and tires for this dual purpose 
require development but I think this in- 
volves no particular difficulty. Shock 
absorption and spring rate are tough 
chassis problems, what with the variable 
roads and landing and _ take-off 
conditions These conditions vary so 
widely that both variable spring rate and 
variable damping rates will be necessary. 
These problems are not insurmountable 
but they'll take time. 

Ride is important and thus unsprung 
weights must be kept to the minimum. 
I prefer a sprung differential, with rear 
axles hinged to the differential such as 
has been used successfully on small Eu- 
Front wheels should be in- 
dividually sprung and could be mounted 
on vertical cantilever airplane type shock 
struts 

With the four wheels operating in 
fender wells and partly retractable, we 
can reduce drag and still have a usable 
landing gear when partly retracted. 

We must greatly reduce the controls 
necessary in this vehicle if normal people 
are to use it. The normal automobile 
with a radio has 10 controls and an air- 
plane with radio has 12. We can com- 
bine many and reduce the total number. 
With castering wheels and the rear pro- 
peller, this can easily be a two-control 
airplane, eliminating the rudder and al- 
lowing use of the conventional automo- 
bile floor controls for other purposes. 
Automatic propeller adjustment, auto- 


booms 


. " 
loads, 


ropean Cars. 
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matic engine cooling control and auto- 
matic flap control all are both desirable 
and feasible. The shift from automobile 
to airplane use can be made a part of the 
operation of mounting the flying struc- 
ture on the automobile. The ground 
driving system can be used to assist in 
take-off and the clutch can be disengaged 
and locked in that while in 
flight, using the c 

That leaves six controls over and above 
those of a car: elevator, trim tab, throt- 
tle, mixture, chassis retraction and ride 
control. These are quite easy to design, 
and all but the trim tab, which is better 
mounted on the ceiling, will be put on 
the dash. 


position 
‘lutch pedal. 


Assuming most flying in this vehicle 
will be straight cross-country without 
precision maneuvering, we can use the 
shift lever while in flight for operating 
the elevator. In most flight attitudes this 
control can be kept in one position, using 
some easily-overpowered type of deten- 
tion such as controlled friction. This 
would eliminate the need for an elevator 
tab and control, reducing the number of 
added control functions to five. 

There is no obvious solution to the 
problem of operating a 250-h.p. engine 
smoothly at four h.p. (the power needed 
to drive the automobile at 10 m.p.h.) 
Valve timing, manifolding and the very 
low mechanical efficiency are the prin- 
cipal problems. When we examine the 
problem, we must conclude there is no 
engine suitable for a flying automobile 
in existence today and that development 
of such an engine will tend toward a 
very high speed engine of eight or more 
cylinders with a stroke smaller than the 
bore. 

Nor is there an apparent solution of the 
distribution problem, although fuel in- 
jection for the automobile with either 
fuel injection or carburetor for the air- 
plane suggest themselves. We ought also 
to consider building a multi-cylinder en- 
gine in which some of the cylinders are 
cut out when operating the automobile. 
This could be done with two crankshafts 
and gearing, but owners should be metic- 
ulous fellows who would run their air- 
plane engines a few minutes every day 
in order to keep them in the best possible 
condition. 

For power transmission, we must have 
low weight, and the use of the iollowing 
suggestions might make an acceptable 
system: 

A combined differential and transmis- 
sion with two forward and one reverse 
gear. A drive connection on the trans- 
mission to take an extended shaft aft to 
the propeller. A clutch between the en- 
gine and transmission gear set (not 
needed between engine and propeller) 
as good airplane performance dictates 
continuous connection during flight. A 
drive shaft between the engine and 
transmission. A drive shaft supported in 
the demountable flying structure from 
the transmission to the propeller 

There are innumerable detail problems 
that have not been mentioned. Any de- 
signer, naturally, will want to work these 
out for himself and he will find that their 
solution quite frequently depends upon 
each other. END 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 6) 
went over the tree in a nose high atti- 
tude so that the prop wash helped blow 
tl ] down, under the tree pictured 
in your magazine 
I have deliberately mushed a duster 
hur ls of times over wires and trees 
t v dust into corners with the prop 
wash. Sometimes with weird effects, too 
But I have never been fortunate enough 
to have a cameraman near to record 
the 
RIcHARD McGraw 
Dos Palos, Calif 
EX-G!I PILOTS GET PINK SLIPS 
In the September, 1946, issue you pub- 
lished an article entitled “Converted 
Aces” in which much was made of the 
bright future for ex-service pilots on the 
iled air lines 
First Officer Connery of American Air- 
line vas used as an example. I should 
point out that First Officer Con- 
n ind 149 other ex-GI pilots were 


ff Christmas Eve of 1946. Since that 
American Airlines has laid off ap- 


proximately 209 more pilots. Unfortu- 
nately, nearly all of these men are ex- 
service men. On December 22, 1947, 103 
told that their services were no 
nger required. This last cut removed all 
the ex-service pilots hired by American 
Airlines since the end of the war. 
I suspect the same thing has been hap- 
pening in the other airlines. 
RAMON DORSEY 
Nashville, Tenn. 
@ FLYING finds no evidence to warrant 
a charge of discrimination against ex-GI 
pilots. The reverse is true. Airlines have 


hired hundreds of former military pilots, 
separation policies have been solely 
on the basis of aptitude and seniority. 
But because most ex-military pilots lack 
first to be hit by 
| fluctuations in airline personnel 
Airlines call it a “furlough” policy, but 
tually happens is that pilots are 
luring dull seasons. 
Howeve! their seniority 
So far as the hiring and firing picture 


seniority, they're the 


seasona 


without pay, 


they retain 


2 Since June, 1945, over 99 per cent 
lots employed by United Air Lines 
h been ex-servicemen. American and 


TWA have policies of hiring “almost ex- 
American 
Airlines reports that 253 pilots have been 
during the period 
Reader Dorsey’s letter. In 
t six months, United has separated 


Ep 


clusively from ex-GI ranks.” 


I tly released 
mentioned 1n 
t 

none 


vt av SS 


FIRST HELICOPTER JUMP 


Concerning John C. Redfield’s letter 
entitled “First Helicopter Jump?” [Janu- 
ary issue], I can state that the Philadel- 
phia helicopter bailout of Ensign Great- 
house of the U. S. Coast Guard and his 


mechanic occurred on September 235, 
1945. Il was an eye witness. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the heli- 
was at an altitude of about 5,000 
feet the comparatively open area 
of South Philadelphia, just north of the 
Navy Yard, when the rotor broke loose. 
The pilot told me, “I looked up and saw 


the rotor was gone and didn’t see any 


coptel 


ove! 


} 
| 
| 
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ILLUSTRATED LARGER. & 
ACTUAL DIAMETER 
1% INCHES 


. MONEY BACK 


GUARANTEE 


ae eed 


Please send me_—_ 


12-HOUR RECORDER! 





WRIST WATCH 
17-Jewel—Famous Swiss Movement 
2 Pushers, 6 Hands, 2 Recorders. 
Less than half the regular price 


wt) 0 tax 


Use as a stop watch. Solves navigation 
problems, computes ground speed and 
fuel consumption. Wonderful for flying, 
races, games, boating, etc. Non-magnetic. 
Genuine leather wrist strap. Extra flat 
Stainless steel case. Handsome to look 
at, a pride to own, perfect for gifts and a 
lifetime of accurate timekeeping. 


eseees ORDER BY MAIL NOW—POSTAGE PREPAID se eee 


__chronographs at $59.50 each. It is understood that if | am 


not satisfied, | may return my purchase within 10 days after receiving it for full refund. 

















1 enclose $________Check ["] Money order [] 

ee _— a 
Address - " one 
City Zone State 


WHITE PLAINS WATCH CO. 


RIVER: PARK 17C, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y 
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z MASTER CYLINDERS: 
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2 a 9 @ The new Model Z 
= é 4 4400 series, Scott> 
© f t i = 
4 Master Cylinders, are > 
S equipped with nee 
< parent plastic reser-> 
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 §=voirs providingay 
< aa . ° :_ 
: visible oil leveling 
af the reservoir. Thesem 
+ a w 
° Master Cylinders are ® 
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: = valves and pistons...” 


with integral parking: 
brake, 


“11095 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
Scott Master Cylinders are manufactured 
for most light aircraft and are standard 
factory equipment on many 1946-42-48 

and 49 models. 


OTHER SCOTT AIRPLANE 
NECESSITIES 


Tail Wheel Assemblies 
Free Air Thermometers 
Brake Pressure Units — Gasoline Gauges 
Aircraft Engine Instruments 
Portable Oxygen Breathing Equipment 
Hangar Space Savers — Aviation Chemicals 


4 $COTT 


GaGi7 AVIATION CORPORATION 
rover ey 994 ERIE ST., LANCASTER, WN. Y. 


Est hed 


.A LEADING NAME IN AVIATION ACCESSORIES... 
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The story of 
American aviation— 
and the men who made it 


They Tame 
the 
Sky 


By DOUGLAS J. INGELLS 


Introduction by 


Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, Ret 
Here is the story behind the rig 
eve pr and perfectior rf 
tually all those features that mak 
4 udiay so dif nt f m 
what t vas a lecade igo 

ma rois, fist altitude 

t irbo-supercharger, jet propu 
sior serial photography, radio and 
rada and many other new bas 
dev pments. Here are the pilots 
mechanics, and engineers who shaped 
aviation’s future reality. And 

mor here ww the tale of the place 
where their work took final shape— 
Wright Field. Illustrated with pho 
tographs $5.50 


At all bookstores 


APPLETON-CENTURY CROFTS, Inc. 


























WAR SURPLUS BARGAINS 
NEVER HAS THERE BEEN SUCH A 
SENSATIONAL BARGAIN AS THIS! 

BUBBLE SEXTANT 





the Govt < 

ear \ 

: < 

s « 

we ( g t 

discs 

G < A 
len wrench, 1 spare marking } t. W 
but where necessary complet 
mated and put in good workin: € sat 
fied that Sextant Is exactly as sent t 
within 10 days and money w be ref t F 
directions for use accom y ea shir t 
Stock 2924-D $12.50 Postnaid 
Same SEXTANT as above, but BRAND NEW 
and with Automatic Electr Averaging De 
and illuminating ging I g 
use Govt. cost ¥ i x 
have re-checke Collimat and 





euarantee caplont wate 
Stock 2935-D $22.50 Postpaid 


Government's 7X 50 Binoculars 


Assemble Them Yourself! Complete Optics! 






plete Metal Parts! Save More Than '- ular 
Cost 

METAL PARTS—Set in es Net Parts— 
completely finished—for assem} f 7X 50 I 
oculars No machining req E . 

been factory hinged and ve A « v | 
oewar Carrying Case is opt . can 
Metal Parts 

Stock 2842-D s 


39.40 Postpaid, - 
Cas Total $44 20 
OPTICS—Set ink y 
need for assembling 
in excellent condition— 
and have new low reflectic ting 
Stock 2510°-D $25.00 Postpaid 
NOTICE! If you buy both I ( ‘ i 
Binocular Vetal Parts I 











Ewcise Tar to above 3 és 
We have literally millions of war surplus lenses 
and prisms for sale at bargain prices, 
Write for Catz nlog 4 7 ue nt I ree 
Order by Stock No nieed 


EDMUND SALVAGE co. 


P. O. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 





Take a FLYING HOLIDAY 


with this easy, complete navigation packet 








1. This all-in-one combined map-! Be 
er, plotter, computer r flight log 
is really a baby chart table for the 
small plane pilot Rests ‘ 


7 


lap—weight 27 oz 


2. It requires no spex 
rolls Accommodates standard U.S 
Sectional or W.A.C. maps striy 
maps too Measures , eaves 
and courses on map witl twist 
of the wrist. 

3. It is easy to operate. Gives heading 
predicted ground speed up to 70¢ 
faster with “grapl vind re 
Simple, illustrated inst tions 

4. $17.95 postpaid—immediate deliv 
ery, remit or C.O.D YOU TAKE 
NO RISK. 10 Day Mone I 


Guarantee 


MAPIGATOR, INC. 
Dept. B., 136 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19, M. Y. 


(Additional details on request: Dealership in- 
@uiries invited.) 
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reason for us to stick around any longer!” 
I do not believe they went out through 
the Plexiglas, as the door, which is jet- 
tisonab] 





was picked up several blocks 
from where the boys landed and over 
a mile from where any of the other 
parts of the helicopter were found. The 
omplete rotor assembly, intact until it 


half 


hit the ground, spun slowly down like a 
great maple seed, landing about 20 sec- 

ls before and about a half mile from 
the crew in their parachutes. It was 


R. S. BARNABY 
Capt. USN (Ret.) 


TOUGH EDITORIAL 
Congratulations! In my opinion, “An 
Army Streamlined to 1939" [December 
issue] should appear on the front page 
The time 
to stop a fight is before it starts. 
FRANK E. WALSH 


of every American newspape! 


Chicage ; Il] 


I have never before written to a maga- 
zine or newspaper but your editorial 
made a hit with me, perhaps because I 
enlisted in 1939 and was a ground crew- 
man in our pitifully inadequate Air 
Corps at Hickam Field, Hawaii, on De- 
cember 7, 1941 

Pear] Harbor 
to what could happen to the U. S. today 


> was a skirmish compared 





or tomorrow 

Your ideas on universal military train- 
ing are thoroughly sound. Six months 
or even a year will not prepare a man 
to take a job with the AF. Technical 
knowledge and background require that 

man put in several years training and 
this can be accomplished only on a ca- 
I have been a military pilot 
for five years and an instructor, and it 
is my sincere opinion that a man requires 
three to four years and at least 1,800 to 
2,000 hours in various types of aircraft 
under all conditions before he becomes 
asset to the AF as a pilot. 
Yet, AF pilots with 2,000 or 3,000 hours 
10 desire to make a career of flying 
th the AF applied for but did not re- 
ceive regular Army commissions. These 
men, still on active duty, won't be in- 
clined to do their best when they can 


reer basis 


ai 


expect only a “brush off’ in a few years. 

It is also my sad observation that the 
primary function of the Air Force is be- 
ing neglected by relegating pilots to ad- 
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short time until in-the-air sharpness and 


proficiency suffer from lack of constant 
flying practice. 

Your views on an adequate Air Force 
should be “must” reading for AF officers 
and Congress. 

Ist Lieut. AC. 
Middletown, Pa 

Your editorial is, to my way of think- 
ing, the clearest thinking on national de- 
fense that has been put on paper since 
the war’s end. 

Practically everyone I have talked with 
has been worried and mystified by the 
policy which apparently has left our na- 
tion weak and defenseless We have 
been living in the false hope and half 
belief that things aren’t as bad as they 
really seem and that somewhere there 
are people in the Government who are 
planning, watching and building. It is 
becoming more and more sure that there 
is no plan, no defense 

You have made a good start. For the 
sake of our country keep it up—and may 
it not be too late. 

H. W. SHOWALTER, JR 


Winter Park, Fla. 


KEEP IT STANDARDIZED 

An advertising brochure for a four- 
place plane states that the company had 
a 200-h.p. engine re-rated at 165 h.p. at 
cruising r.p.m. It published the lower fig- 
ure as the power of the craft which gives 
it an apparently phenomenal cruising 
speed. It also states that there is 185 h.p. 
actually available to the pilot. In my 
opinion, this would be the conventional 
one to publish. 

I maintain that this method of report- 
ing, while true, breaches so widely from 
convention as to make one speculate on 
what the effect might be. Under the “old” 
system the potential buyer could com- 
pare horsepower and cruising speeds and 
come out with a pretty good idea of the 
efficiency of various planes. Today it is 
possible to see two makes of very similar 
aircraft claiming the same operational 
costs per passenger mile, yet one quotes 
both a higher horsepower and a lower 
cruise. Even the layman is apt to ask 
why. Having it all explained to him by 
a disinterested party may institute an- 
other “bite,” for which our industry is al- 
ready too well known. 

I say, for one small voice, let’s keep it 
simple and standardized. 

ARTHUR SAGER 
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Wing with a Slant |e LOOK TO AVIATION 


(Continued from page 35) 


dles. The small pump has enough force FOR AN EXCITING CAREER 


to pull the wings back to normal with 8 CAA-Li 4 Alrsi inal 
little manual effort. In flight, the lift of ——e © P-samnennd wane 6 Sag 


' Mechanic at Roosevelt Aviation School 
the wings themselves will extend them 


upon release of a cockpit locking device. There ’s an important place for you in the rising 
The pump weighs a little more than | field of aviation—if you are a licensed aireraft 

a ’ P ‘ ‘ 10 ro ; . O t oung ey \ 

five pounds and the extension devices ae oe oo alain ae teapic 

, . S censes “very aviation repair shop mus 

weigh about a pound each. Metzler says aA Heenaes. Every aviation rey Peeges 

} j tall ti per ‘ eit have a licensed mechanic, Other mechanics, no 
1€ can insStal 1€ equipm< Pon on any matter what their experience , must work under 

c - val -! ] + 7 - le 2 > 

trut braced plane for $100 less if @ | direction of the man with a license. 

mass demand arises. He is now trying 

to interest lightplane manufacturers into 


Prepare now for your Airplane or Engine Me 
chanie’s license at famous Roosevelt Aviation 





building his device into some of their | gehool, Instruction is thorough and tical. 
models Ideally located on one of America’s larg ill 

He believes his gadget is worth its cost ports. Decide now to look to aviation your 
for four reasons career—and send in the coupon today! 

1. Plane is more stable in gusty Approved for veteran training under G.I. Bill 
a NEXT CLASSES BEGIN MARCH 1, MARCH 29, APRIL 26 
ali Ga ana agree 


eee eae 


? + 


2. Enables pilot to trim ship and fly ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL s | 
hands-off cross-country, using rudder a eh ae Se | 
5 , I'd ke t kn t I car eCor a 1 Engine 
pedals only Airplane (2 Mechar | ; 
| 





3. Adjusting trim, you can make per- ya AP Wake, mia Lele)! lie 
NAME 


| 
| fect turns up to 75° without stick. 
| 
} 
’ 


MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, WN. Y. 
Phone Garden City 8000 ADDRESS 


ee cs ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


4 Metzler claims that in fog or a 





heavy overcast pilots can relax and quit 
worrying about stalls so long as they 
watch the airspeed indicator and com- 








YOUR OWN AAF PICTORIAL 


AAF Pictorials each contain over 250 pictures of cir comt 


pass. He also claims that his plane with 
a dihedral of 10 s practically stall- 
proof. It mushes up like an Ercoupe, 
dips one wing, then resumes level flight 
without any trouble 


ot- 





bombers — fighters — flok — and other scenes about the porticulor ' 
oir force they cover t 
“The Sth Over the Southwest Pacific’ — From the 
early days in the Philippines to VJ Dey. Over 250 
photographs — Weiwok — The Carolines — Coral Seo = 





Formose — Hollandia — Okinawa — Japan—and mony 







Metzler tried to interest the Army in 
the device for liaison planes. With hands 
free, a pilot would be able to make notes, 
take pictures and generally work with 
his hands, forgetting his stick. Army 
wasn't interested, he says. 

To install his strut extension, Metzler 


ether spots. Contains Officiol War Dept. History 
“The 9th Sees France and England” — Your stoy 9 F/ 
in the ETO. London — Colchester — Cambridge — Poris 
— France. Contains Officio! War Dept. History 
“The 12th Over the Mediterranean” — North 
Africa — Italy — France — Egypt — Corsico. Contoins 
Official War Dept. History 
“The 20th Over Japan” — From india to the lost 
Lomb — China — The Marianes — Japon — THE 
ATOMIC BOMB. Contains Official Wor Dept. History 
“The 1Sth Over Italy” — Your stoy in ltoly ond 


GET mesa individeal Instruction 


it will | pay you well to lear: 
fre ground 






lished ‘fly ing 








cuts the base of the strut and welds on their eee een Te the Middle East —Reme—Neples—Capri= Cerignele 
the extension. To move the wings up nr ag a gg gy Pe rey he alae ne ne. Contains 

‘ + P : Bill To others, there are opportunitic vcia or Dept History 
and down, all he has done is to loosen for ‘work to cover living expenses “The 8th Sees England” n the ETO 





Write toda 





others 





the cotter pins holding the spars at the London — Norwich — Ipswich and man 
base of the wings. When the dihedral 
is increased, the top of the wing fabric 


wrinkles slightly 


All AAF Pictorials ore $3 each postpaid Specify books desired 
by title name. Let us know what other Air Force books you would 
like published. Also Life-time Plastic Gloss Ash Troys with crest 
of any of the above air forces, 3 for $1 postpaid. Send cosh, 
check ofr MO. C.0.0.'s accepted 


AAF PUBLICATIONS COMPANY 
6015-19C W. 3rd St. Hollywood 36, Calif. 








He is also experimenting—the whole 
device, so far, has only a CAA experi- 
mental license—with rubber cushions in 
his lengthening device. to ease the shock 
of a sharp gust. He cut the cushions, 
doughnut style, out of an old inner tube. 


It is interesting that NACA has also ex- | 
perimented with devices which would 
ease the shock of air gusts. Less afr-sick- 


ness and smoother flight would result. 














Metzler believes that dihedral could be TYPE NUMBER NEW USED 
increased to 30 per cent with beneficial | 24 Ft. Seat Pack, Standard Harness.........AN 6510-1 $61.00 $49.00 
effects, but this would mean changes in 28 Ft. Seat Pack, Standard Harness AN 6511-1 68.00 54.00 
the basic design of conventional light- | 24 Ft. Chest Pack, Quick Attach. Sq. Pack. AN 6513-1 70.00 56.00 
planes 24 Ft. Chest Pack, Quick Attach. Barrel 

He claims that he has picked up three Pe ng See Dies, Cites: Sites ; ky Layo ye 

f or four miles per hour cruising speed by | 24 Ft. Back Pack Quick p remer “""""""" “PyPE B.9 70.00 56.00 
increasing the dihedral ALL PARACHUTES ARE NYLON. FRESH REPACKING EXTRA $3.00 


H. H. Fraley, chief pilot at Congres- 


sional Airport, Washington, D. C., an ex- WAR ASSETS AGENTS 


Navy instructor with 5,000 hours, took a 


demonstration flight with Metzler re- AI: PAA TS inc. 





cently and returned impressed “In- 

creasing the dihedral certainly increases “og 

stability and smoothes out the flight,” : 
“eS cy “nah - 723 Sonora Ave., Dept. F, Glendale 1, Calif. 
Fraley says. There is no need for 


ailerens. vou are hande-ises. end the als Branches: Hayward, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif.; Phoenix, Arizona 


speed goes up slightly.” END 
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Want a Free Airport ? 


(Continued from page 34 


to the half-million dollar airport which 
would be transferred to the city without 
cost, insisted that a $115,000 municipa 
bond issue be passed, to provide for the 
CAA-required changes. Just as loudly 
a conservative faction in Cape Girardeau 
set up a howl, addressing letters to local 
newspapers and starting a whispering 
campaign: “Why should we spend $115.- 
000 so a bunch of wild kids can play 
with airplanes?” 

Charles A. Juden, chairman of 
port board, took the lead in mar 
voters. And an ex-Army flyer, 
old Rush Limbaugh, begar 
job of combating the anti-airport 
As secretary and publicity chairman for 
the board, he enlisted the local radio sta- 
tion, the newspapers, the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreig 
labor unions—even the Business an 
Professional Women’s Clul Speakers 
were sent to civic groups, and resolu- 
tions were passed in favor of the issue 
The measure passed by a 3 t 

But the bonds weren't purch 
the usual way, through a bor 
Civic leaders, including 
Member H. I. Himmelberger, Clyde Har- 
ris of the First National Bank, and Wal- 
ter Oberheide of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, worked out a plan by 

















which local banks purchase yonds 
at low 11% per cent interest banks 





also agreed that the boar id not have 
to issue the $115.000 in bonds imme- 
diately but could issue I 
money was needed. That saved the city 
a substantial amount in _ interest 





demonstrated the possibi 
savings by other cities 
With the $115,000, the additional lan 
was purchased and enough m 
mained to build a 2,000-foot extension 
the existing hard-surface runway, an 
4.000-foot east-west sod rur 
Consolidated School of Aviation, whi 





had been operating at the smaller lar 
ing strip near Cape Girardeau, decide 
to move into the municipal port. It 
rented two hangars, two of the buildings 


and all of the equipment on the fie 
(and that included a crash truck 


ALL SERVICE 
AND OVERHAUL 
FACILITIES AT 
ONE LOCATION 


FLYING 
ruck, air compressors, tools and tractors 
h mower attachments). Rent is $400 
er month. Consolidated must maintain 
he entire field, keep it mowed and in 





yperating shape 
Only item of maintenance left to the 


city is major runway repairs and exterio1 
pairs to buildings 
Still operating full-blast, the Municipal 
Airport Board rented one of the remain- 
ing hangars to the Navy Reserve for an 
} and gained another annual 
rental fee: $3,600 Right now, it is 
negotiating with the Missouri National 
Guard for a similar setup 
The State of Missouri kicked in with 
$10,000. the amount prescribed by law 
citles attempting to construct alr- 
ts. The Government is committed to 
nish 25 per cent of the land purchase 
sts and 50 per cent of the city’s runway 
ling area improvement costs. Re- 
ently Parks Air Transport, Inc., was 
zed to establish a feeder line be- 
St. Louis and Memphis which will 
Cape Girardeau 
Right now, nearly everybody’s happy 
Cape Girardeau. Limbaugh points out 
Interest in aviation has increased 100 
cent since the bond issue passed 
helmingly and since we _ have 
our airport for something like 
S$10.000 a veal 
The taxpayer won't be out one dime 
he bond issue. The annual rental is 
than enough to pay off the prin- 
ind interest on the $115,000 bonded 


edness 

An tne Airport Board reports 
There’s no reason for the wide scale rec- 
of efeated airport bond issues 
ighout the country. We were able 


the voters’ okay on this deal be- 

sold the voters on the need for 

port and on the idea that it was a 

g00 usiness deal. The reason so many 
re piling up a string of defeated 

bond proposals is that their avia- 

cers don’t organize for winning 





The Cape Girardeau plan for winning 
ction was simple: Airport backers 
isted aid and conducted a telephone 
registered voters. They lined 

rsons who actively favored the 
tabulated names of all 


undecided. No effort 
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was made to sway persons actively op- 
posed to the airport acquisition. Then 
the board saw that all undecided indi- 
viduals were personally contacted and 
that they were given figures to show 
the practical and financial advantages 
to be derived from a municipal port. 
Election results demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of the approach. 

That’s the story at Cape Girardeau, 
and it pretty well fits many of the cases 
on surplus airport disposal under the 
recently-enacted McMahon Bill. Proce- 
dure on acquiring the ports is simple, 
though still circumscribed by Govern- 
mental red tape 

After Army or Navy declares the field 
is surplus, the WAA makes it known 
that the airport is available to private 
interests. If local governments are in- 
terested they contact WAA, requesting 
certain parts of the field. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration then surveys 
the site and decides how much of it can 
be devoted to peacetime aviation with- 
out being a white elephant. Surplus por- 
tions of the field (parts which might be 
a handicap financially to civil groups 
operating an airport) are put on sale. 

Then, without cost, the remainder of 
the field and all maintenance equipment 
are turned over to the local government 
by WAA. And another civil airport is 
ready to operate. 

Certain provisos, however, are con- 
tained in the law. Monopolies aren’t per- 
mitted on the fields. They must be op 
erated on the “free enterprise” system 
Neither can navigational aids be built 
on runway approaches or elsewhere near 
the field where they would endanger fly- 
ing. Twenty-five percent of the facilities 
must be available to the Army or Navy 
when desired in peacetime, and the en- 
tire operation can be used by the Fed- 
eral Government in case of emergency 

On the whole (as attested by the Cape 
Girardeau case) the entire disposal sys- 
tem seems to be operating fairly well, 
although complaints pile up regarding 
bureaucratic inefficiency and slowness in 
the transactions 

One thing’s certain, however. Millions 
of dollars worth of airports—otherwise 
impossible for local governments to ac- 
quire, are now available through the 
courtesy of Uncle Sam. END 
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AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA 








WE don’t want to get rich on one deal! 
Aeronca, NC23949, Defender 65. Tandem, 
good fabric, licensed, only 3 hours since 
overhaul, with chrome plated cylinders, 
guaranteed. $678. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 
Dahlia, Denver, Colorado 

AERONCA C-3. $250.00 just spent in 
relicensing. Two hours flying time on 
new fabric. New Windshield. Total hours 
570, never scratched. Finest C-3 in coun- 
try Engine in excellent condition. 
$750.00. Robert M. Wescott, 666 38th St., 
Richmond, Calif 

AERONCA: L3B. Completely rebuilt, 
metal ribs, will sell to highest bidder. 
Eldon Sumpter, Downs, Kansas. 


BEECH 


BEAUTIFUL 8 place C-45 Beechcraft. 
Ready for your seats, no time on en- 
gines, new tires and fabric, unlicensed. 
Fly away. $18000.00. G. Northrop, 435 N. 
Croft Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Phone 
WE-5577. 
BEECHCRAFT Bonanza: Mode] 35, like 
new, total time since new 125 hours. Ship 
fully equipped including directional gyro. 
Never damaged. All bulletins complied 
with. Cruises 165-170 mph. Buying larg- 
er ship. A real bargain. G. D. Carter, 
1040 E. 47th St., Chicago 15, Ill. Tele- 
phone: Kenwood 7520 
TWIN Engine Beechcrafts. C 18S & D 
18 S, good condition, prices range from 
$22,000 to $50,000. Also converted AT— 
11 with Hydromatics, reasonably priced. 
For details on any of the above, write 
New York Aviation Corp., 5 West 46th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

BELLANCA 
1946 BELLANCA Sr: Low hours, like 
new, always hangared, Aeromatic prop, 
RofC, T&B. Price $4,000. Glen Hillis, 620 
Union Bank Building, Kokomo, Ind. 


CESSNA 




















TWIN Engine Cessna, late 1943 model, 
heavy wing, constant speed, fully recov- 
ered wings and fuselage; attractively re- 
upholstered, including window sills, with 
all wool fabric, new Plexiglas throughout, 
radio installed in nose, baggage compart- 
ment with large outside door, battery un- 
der co-pilot seat, rear floorboard raised, 
new carpets; landing gear, fuel pumps, 
gyros overhauled; comparable to a new 
airplane, all work done in our own shop. 
No time on engines since overhaul.* Price 
delivered anywhere in U. S. A. $5500. 
Also one with 275 hrs. since overhaul 
$4,000. Groeneveld Company, 2 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone: BOwling Green 
9-5762 

CESSNA Twin T-50 (Canadian). Tested 
fabric, full instruments, 460 engine time, 
estimate additional $300. To license, tak- 
ing loss at $900. Nelson G. Thomas, 327 
Douglas St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
CESSNA UC78. Constant speed props, 
two generators, battery and radio in 
noce, leather upholstery, 500 hrs. since 
manufactured $9,000 K G. Messer, 
Galax, Va. 





ERCOUPE 


46 ERCOUPE 160 total hrs. never dam- 
aged, perfect condition. Martin Stinor, 
112 3rd St., Petaluma, Calif 





1946 ERCOUPE: 35 hours, just relicensed, 
privately owned, never cracked, perfect 
in every 

Griggs, St 


way. Sacrifice. $1995. W. J. 
Matthews, South Carolina. 


WE give written guarantee! NC93525, 
‘46 415C. 126 hours since new, or 
NC93866. 110 hours since new, never dam- 
aged, ready to go. Your pick, $1975. Vest 
Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 

ERCOUPE 1946, starter, generator, radio 
receiver, 30 hours since 100 hour check, 
excellent condition, stored individual 


hangar, first $2000 gets it. Box 566, 
Flying. 
ERCOUPE, perfect 1946. Radio loop, 


lights. McCauley prop. Relicensed Sept. 
Best offer around $2500. Ernest Babcock, 
31 Fairchild Ave., Morris Plains,.N. J 
ERCOUPE late 46. Fully equipped. Ex- 
ceptional care and condition. $2350. P 
Blaisdell, 102 N. Madison, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

ERCOUPE Brand new late model 1946 
Located in showroom. 5's hours total 
time. Price, $2250 or will trade new car. 
W. Foxall MacElree, Wayne, Pa. Phone 
Wayne 2100. 

ERCOUPE, NC-3132-H, latest tab, tanks, 
PXer radio, shielded ignition, Safe Flight 
Indicator, Sun Visor, Sensitive Altimeter, 
Starter, generator, always hangared, 
never scratched, relicensed $2250.00. 
Frank Brigham, Bay Saint Louis, Mis- 
Sissippi. 





CULVER 

CULVER V 60 hours. Relicensed Nov 
11, 1947. Fabric covered, hand rubbed 
finish. Cream with insignia red trim, 
two way radio. $2400. Box 682, North 
Miami, Florida. 

CULVER V just relicensed $1750, or trade 
for automobile. Robert Early Jr., R.R. 10 
Box 298-B, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


FAIRCHILD 


FAIRCHILD PT-19: Fairchild-built. 
Rawdon hatch. Motorola Airboy Junior, 
interphone. Sensitive altimeter, mani- 
fold pressure gauge. Rebuilt and re- 
licensed this year. Will relicense. $1150. 
Air Sales and Service. Weir Cook Munici- 
pal Airport, Indianapolis, Indiana. BEl- 
mont 6093. 
PT19, PT17 FOR sale or trade for other 
PT’s or planes needing work or most any- 
thing. The 19 just licensed, fabric cov- 
ered. The 17 has a new major on engine. 
Good planes. Brown’s Airport, Weeping 
Water, Nebraska. 

GRUMMAN 
GRUMMAN Widgeon steel props, excel- 
lent condition. 170 hours on engines since 
overhaul. Price $17000. Windle Aviation 
Company, Millbury, Mass. 

















LUSCOMBE 


LUSCOMBE: all metal 8A with 65 actual 
hours, very clean. 1947 Pontiac 8 deluxe 
convertible couple with 5600 actual miles 
Not a scratch on it. Fully equipped. The 
pair for $4200 cash. W. N. O'Bannon 
New Madrid, Mo. 

LUSCOMBE 8E: 85 hp deluxe, NC1575K, 
110 hours total, never damaged. $2495.06 
Ray Williams, Box 271, Freewater, Ore 


NORTH AMERICAN 


WILL trade AT-6, NX64448, our Cleve- 
land entry, streamlined and turbo super- 
charged, will do 270 per hour, exterior is 
Ming plated, for good licensed heavy 
wing Cessna. Will pay up to $1000 dif 
ference. Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia 
Denver, Colorado. 

AT-6: NEWLY licensed, night and day 
complete instruments Both cockpits, 
auxiliary receiver, fan marker receiver 
inst. hood, wonderful condition. $1450 or 
trade on smaller ship. Johnstown Air- 
ways, Municipal Airport, Johnstown, Pa 
NAVION 1947. Excellent condition. Total 
time 110 hours. All bulletins complied 
with. Consider Globe Swift 125 in trade 
Best offer over $6400. Albert N. Hoxie 
3119 North 16th St., Philadelphia 32, Pa 














NAVION: One of the last built. Total 
time 73 hours, all cross-country. Always 


hangared. Clean as new. No trades. De- 
tails on request. Col. J. T. Fitzwater, 1621 
Cardiff Road, Columbus 12, Ohio 

SNJ4. Licensed, 720 hours since new. 320 
hours since Navy major. Clean, excellent, 
mechanical and flying condition. Bar- 
gain for $1500. Mack Stricklin, Box 229, 
Florence, S. C. - 
NAVION: 1947, new type Hartzell pro- 
peller, engine just factory majored. 2 
way GE radio, standard blind flying in- 
struments, fixed General Electric loop 
B. G. spark plugs. Here is your chance 
to get an excellent airplane. Make us an 
offer. For further information contact 
Russell Carleton, Carleton-Whitney Aer 
Service, Wilkins Field, North Attlebor« 


Mass. Telephone No. Attleboro 1727-R 
NAVION, 300 hours since new, 10 hours 
since major. Standard Navion equip- 
ment including instrument flying panel 
with flares, first aid kit, fire extinguish- 
ers, flight hour meter installed. R. P 


Jourdan, P. O. Box 218, Tampa 1, Fla 
NOORDUYN 


REPOSSESSED Norseman freighter, ex- 
cellent condition. Contact Citizen’s 
Loan Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











GLOBE 


SWIFT 85. Aeromatic prop, two-way ra- 
dio, 130 hr. engine and plane. Like new, 
$2000. John Svedarckas, 437 E. Main St., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


HOWARD 


86 HOURS total since new, newly licensed 
five place nite and instrument. New up- 
holstery, carpet and battery. Stinson red 
and ivory. First $2995.00. Jerry Hoffer, 
Camden, South Carolina. 

BUYS like this is the reason we sell more 
planes. Howard, 450 Pratt & Whitney. 
Like new, only 19 hours since engine 
major, complete recover, licensed day and 
night instrument, flares, et cetera. $3694. 
Vest Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, 
Colorado. 

HERE'S the best looking Howard DGA- 
15P you'll ever see. 5 place, day or night, 
instrument, for hire. Handrubbed ma- 
roon and cream. Low time since new. 
Picture on request. Call or write: Bob 
Hudgens, P. O. Box 92, Montgomery, Ala. 
7881. 











PIPER 
- “wen 
IF we can make $50.00, you can make a 





deal. Late ‘46 Cruiser, NC7692H. radio, 
323 hrs. total, like new. $2478 Vest 
Aircraft Co., 4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colc 


SMALL ads, big bargains! 1946 J-3 Cubs, 
$1159 each. NC6197H. 712 hours. 164 
since major. NC70136, 300 hours since 
new, lights, battery, turn and bank 
NC98836, 884 hours, 213 since major. All 
freshly relicensed Vest Aircraft Co., 
4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colo. 


PIPER Super Cruiser, January, 1947, less 
than 25 hours. $2995.00 Gzierston Tool 
ee 326 E. Water Street, Elmira, 


aN. 


PIPER PA-12: 1947 Super Cruiser, 189 
hrs., never damaged and in Ist class con- 
dition. Sacrifice at $2600. Smith Flying 
Service, Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley 
Airport, Forty-Fort, Pa. 

CUB J-3F50, just relicensed, NC25708, 
privately owned, bargain, $660.00. Charles 
Opalack, Pottstown, Pa. 





86 

J3C, PIPER Cub Special. 1946 total time 
170 hours. Always hangared, like new 
$1650.00. C. Russell Yohe, 109 Brooklyn 
Ave., Salisbury, Md. 

46 SUPER Cruiser: Built November "46 
Total time 34 hrs. This ship has always 
been hangared and is in excellent condi- 
tion throughout. Priced for quick sale 
$2250. F. J. Kirk, 140 Brook St., Clinton 
Mass 

PIPER J-3L65: NC38220. only 165 hrs 
since complete overhaul and recovering 
and engine overhaul New type Plexi- 
glas windshield and window All bulle- 
tins and modifications compli with 
$985. Smith Flying Service. Wilkes- 
Barre Wyoming Valley Airport, Forty- 
Fort, Pa 

PIPER J-3,L-65. Good condition through- 
out, completely recovered May, 1946. $850 
J. F. Wigal, 927 Greene St., Marietta 
Ohio 

1946 PIPER Cruiser. 100 hrs. total time 
Hangar kept, in perfect condition. Firs 
$2500 gets airplane. W. W. C. Box 881 
Norman, Okla 


REPUBLIC 


REPUBLIC Seabee Latest Model 
NC6649K Serial 926. Actual t 76 hours 
All bulletins complied vith Never 
wrecked. Never in salt water. Privately 
flown Price $5000.00 or will trade for 
light plane and cash differenc r what 
have you? Ned R. S Box 366 
Kittanning, Pa. 
SEABEE: 1947, steerable tail 
of covers. First 100 hr. periodic 
pleted. Propeller factory rec 
and armor tipped. Never in 
Ist class condition. $4985. Smith 
Service, Wilkes-Barre Wyoming Valley 
Airport, Forty-Fort, Pa 

STEARMAN 


STEARMAN A-1 condition; also 
up Stearman. Both $1100. Bill Owen, 
1511 Albemarle St., Columbia 40, S. C 
PT-17, 250 hours, 265 new paint 
fect shape, $750 or highest bid 
three weeks buys ship. Herman J 
McArthur, Calif 


STINSON 









































FLYING 
1946 TAYLORCRAFT Model BC12D. Li- 
cense November, 1948. Total time 30 
hours. Ship like new. $1850. D. E. Mum- 
4805 New Road, Youngstown 7, 





1946 TAYL ORCRAFT (BC-12-D) ee. 
Excellent condition. Owner operated 2 
hours ‘Radio heater, sensitive altimeter. 
Ned A. Soseman, 1 West 44, Kansas City 
2, Mc 
1s 946 TAYLORCRAFT, NC39133, nice con- 
dition, only 408 hours total since new. 
Ready to go. $1292. Vest Aircraft Co., 
4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colorado 
TAYLORCRAFT “1946” BC-12D. Custom 
Deluxe. Blue and cream with Radio, 24 
gal. capacity, 145 hrs. Beechcraft Adjust- 
able Pitch propeller and Manifold Pres- 
re Gauge. $2195. ‘(With fixed pitch 
eller, $1895.00) or trade for new 
De Soto, Dodge, Plymouth or 








St n “47” or “48.” Glenn Walraven 
Tractor Sales, Marion, O. Phone 2761. 
zes. 6425 





TIM 
TIMM 175 hours since Navy major 
fect condition. Licensed to May, 1948 
less tipped Fahlin propeller. In- 
S prop., engine, cockpit, wing and 
covers, new tires. $1000. De- 
750 miles. L. P. Rinker, 920 N 
it St.. Chicago 51, Ill. 
VULTEE 
BT-13. FLUSH riveted wings, constant 
speed prop, 277 total engine hours. Beau- 
tiful orange enamel trim Full instru- 
nts front and rear, seat cushions, 24 
latest type radio, 30 watt transmit- 
icensed. Cruise 150. First $1200.00 
ry Hoffer, Camden, South Carolina. 
BT 13 LICENSED night and instrument 















until June, 1948, 565 hrs. total time, just 
100 hr checked, two full panels, command 
set al rker beacon, spinner and cushions 
EX -ellen clean ship at $1385. Ted Cham- 


lair Auburn. California 
WACO 
W ACO UIC, NC14060, 4-place, licensed, 
5 hrs. since major $1990. Waco UPF-7, 
new cover. 346 hours engine 
like n $975. Vest Aircraft Co., “4600 
Dahlia, Denver, Colorado. 

















ONE SR9F Stinson Reliant: Licensed in 
May, 1947, complete instruments plus 
Bendix ADF, 450 hp Pratt 
gine. BT-13 with 100 h 
since major overhaul anc Ww Cy 
Will sell both planes for $6500 
trade both ships plus $1500 cash for new 
or slightly used Bonanza. M.H In oie m 
Box 1377, Amarillo, Texas 

1947 STINSON Flying Station Wagon 
165, red. New August list. Exce lent con- 
dition, never damaged. $4800 cas Bur- 
ton S. Johnson, Wilkes-Barre W yoming 
Valley Airport, Forty-Fort, Pa 
STINSON AT-19: Converted to Reliant 
Licensed 5-place. 167 hours tal time 
Deluxe conversion job. Sour “oofed 
Perfect in every respect. Sac1 for 
best cash offer this month or trad 
Stinson 150. Lee A. Cohee, College Park 
Md 












STINSON Voyager 1947 
tion. Primary group, 127 "$4100 00 
Dr. John Wellington, Goshen, Indiana 


STINSON: 1947 Voyager 150. Baggage 
Compartment, Electric T & B, R of C 
Sensitive Altimeter, clock. Excellent con- 
dition, never damaged. Priced to sell 
$4475.00. Norman Orloff, Municipal Air- 
port, Indianapolis, Indiana, Belmont 
6093 








TAYLORCRAFT 





TAYLORCRAFT BF65 Deluxe. New en- 
gine, primary Blind Flight Group, trans- 
ceiver, Auxiliary Wing Tank, Float Fit- 
tings, ‘perfect condition. Best offer over 
$1200. W. W. Rocklen, 540 Main St., West 
Haven, Conn. 

1946 TAYLORCRAFT BC-12D. 151 hours 
Good condition. $1500. Robert Davidson 
Route 3, Box 527, Charleston, West Va 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FI EET 2 2 Seaplane, $1500. Excellent con- 
on unrestricted, gear included 
Ha ae Dobbs Ferry, N. Y 
BEECH, Widgeon, Howards, Stinson, 
Cessna, Luscombe, Ercoupe, Trainers. 
Trade for anything Lexington Sales 
Company, Lexington, N. C 
USED Airplanes Selling-out bargains 
Extraordinary buys! Licensed. Privately 
v National Directory, 25c. Aero- 
FM, Adams, Mass 
AIRPLANES WANTED 

REL ICENSED Navion Approximately 
100 hours. Blind flight group. Must be 
reasc abl 3 Box 170, Flying 
TWO place Sailplane with trailer. Give 


price, condition and instruments first let- 
ter. H. E. Fisk, 4291 Merrill, Riverside, 
Cal 
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PACKARD Dealer will trade new 1947 
Packard Custom Eight 7 Passenger Sedan 
for Navion or Bonanza. Black car with 
tan trim. Has radio, front and rear un- 
derseat heaters, dual defrosters, overdrive 
and electromatic clutch. List price, deliv- 
ered includes taxes, accessories, transpor- 
tation and license plates, $5165.00. This 
is a showroom car, which has never been 
licensed or used. Burdette Olson Motor 

47 8 W. Michigan Ave., Kalamazoo 
ligan. Phone 9668 


PARTS AND ACCESSORIES 


PROPELLERS for ice-snow sleds, air 
a Catalog 10c Banks-Maxwell 
4 F. D. 12, Ft. Worth, Tex 

ULL stock used AT-6 and SNJ parts 
"air price, fast service. Order by part 
ame and number 
4600 Dahlia, Denver, Colorado. 
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NEW 27” Tires, $9.00 used, perfect, $3.00, 
Tubes, $2.50. New 10.00 tires, $5.00, tubes 
$1.50. Recapped navy 30x5, $9.00. New 
10x3 $5.00, tubes $1.50, new 18x8x3 $8.00, 
6.50x10 $9.00, 8.00x5 $6.00, 5.00x4 $5.00, 
6.00x6 $8.00. A-6 Boots, $5.00. New 35x15x6 
$15.00, 17.00 $5.00, new smooth 27.50x8.90 
$6.00, treaded $10.00, tubes $2.50, new 
12.50 $5.00 channel $6.00, tubes $1.50. New 
22x9x6 $7.50, tubes $3.50. 8.50x10 $9.00, 
7.50x10 $9.00, tubes $2.00. New 8.00 $5.00, 
tubes $1.50. New Schehler Marvel carbs 
$15.00. New Thompson exhaust valves. 
Continental W670, $3.00. Marvin North- 
rop Aeroplane Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


COMPUTERS, Dalton Model G, which 
straps to the leg, leaving one hand free, 
(formerly sold for $50.00) now only $7.50; 
Rolaire deluxe map cases for safe, easy 
pilotage, $14.95; Model G Rolaire, $9.95; 
AAF-type A-2 computer, $2.00; Weems 
plotter for measuring courses, speeds, dis- 
tances, $2.00; New Model C American Air- 
lines computer in leather case, with in- 
structions, $5.00; E-6B Army computer, 
most widely-used computer in aviation, 
$10.00 «with leather case & instructions) ; 
and from our large war surplus stock; 
Army D-12 aperiodic compasses for air- 
craft, airports and marine vessels, $12.50 
astro-compasses, with instructions, now 
only $8.75; Longines pocket compasses for 
sport or work, new, $1.20; Dietzgen 6- 
inch protractors, 20c; Elgin pocket stop- 
watches, like new, $12.75; Bausch & Lomb 
sextants, $37.50; like new F-8 aerial cam- 
eras, a “best buy of the month” at $175.00; 
pilots’ briefcases, $6.50. Inquiries about 
new dealer agencies welcomed. Pan 
American Navi igation Service, Dept. F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 
E6B COMPUTERS. Steel Construction 
with leather case. New, $8.00 postpaid 
Used, $5.00 postpaid. Dozen, $45.00. 
Southwest Supply, Sanderson, Texas. 
ALL wool gabardine L-1 flying suit, nine 
zippered pockets, in all sizes. While they 
last—$7.95. Your last chance to buy this 
garment at this low price. R.A.F. Man- 
ufacturing Company, 6 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and save. 
AERIAL Photographic Equipment: We 
have largest stock in the world. Cameras 
include K3B’s, K17’s, K18’s, K20’s, D15’s, 
K21’s, K17B’s, 35 mm. motion picture 
cameras. An excellent selection of ver- 
tical view finders, intravolometers, gun 
cameras, ringmounts, viewers, projectors, 
stereoscopes, portable dryers, all types of 
contact printers, at prices a fraction of 
wholesale. Let us know your require- 
ments. The Coogan Co., 8440 Sunset, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 

A-2 TYPE flight jackets with genuine 
Mouton fur collar. Body make of the 
finest front quarter horsehide. All sizes 
Priced at $19.75. R.A.F. Manufacturing 
Company, 6 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. Buy direct and save 

GLOVES B3A. New, AAF Flying Gloves, 
dark brown unlined genuine kidskin 
leather, all sizes $2.95 pr. Same glove in 
natural buckskin $3.95 pr. G.I. Gloves, 
khaki wool, leather palm, $1.95 pr. Regu- 
lar wool knit glove, brown or maroon $.95 
pr. Gauntlet, one finger mitten type, 
baby lamb lined, dark brown goatskin 
leather, all sizes, $7.95 pr. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, 
Chicago 13, Ill 

A2 FLIGHT Jackets, Army type, dark 
brown horsehide leather, cloth lined, zip- 
pered, elastic-knit waistband and cuffs, 
sizes 34 to 44, $18.75 or with dark brown 
mouton fur collar, $20.75. Flying Equip- 
ment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. 
F, Chicago 13, Ill 

NAVY Intermediate Flight Jackets. New, 
genuine dark brown goatskin leather, 
mouton fur collar, bi-swing back, cela- 
nese lined, zippered, elastic-knit waist- 
band and cuffs, 34 to 48, $35.00. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill 

RADIO: Two Motorola Air-Boy Receiv- 
ers with batteries, $23.50 each. Receives 
Tower, Weather, Range. H. A. Bosonetto, 
30 E. Hollister Street, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
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GENUINE Winter Navy Flying Jacket. 
New, ANJ, dark brown leather, beige color 
sheepskin lined, large shearling collar, 
zippered, two large patch pockets. Sizes 
34 to 48, $2950. New ANJ Trousers to 
match, zippered down both legs, shear- 
ling lined, same sizes $12.00 pr. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill 


HELMETS, AAF, new, A-11_ kidskin 
leather, chamois lined with sponge rub- 
ber earcups, $3.45 or ANH15 tan gabar- 
dine, $1.00. Sun Dodger Flying Caps, long 
vis yr, Khaki or olive drab twill, $1.15. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ml 

FLYING Suits L1 olive drab wool gabar- 
dine, 9 zippers, medium $12.00. Kl tan 
byrd cloth, light weight, 9 zippers, small, 
medium and large. State weight and 
height, $10.00. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 
13, Il 

B3 PILOT Jacket, Army type, sheepskin 
lined, dark brown leather, zippered $20.00. 
B2 Pilot Cap, sheepskin lined, long visor 
ear laps $3.75 Pilot Vest, sheepskin 
lined, $7.00. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 
TIRES. Aircraft, new, 6.00x2 solid $1.25, 
10:00 tail wheel $8.50, 8.90x12.50, $9.50, 
5.00x4 $6.95, 6.00x6 $9.50, 7.50x10 $11.00, 
8.50x10 $12.00, 12.50x4'2 $6.00, 27” $11.00, 
30” $21.00, 33” $23.00, 47” $30.00. Other 
sizes and tubes also. Complete new 
wheels, tires and tubes for AT6 or BT13 
$65.00 per set; subject to prior sale. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. F, Chicago 13, Il. 

WRIST Watches—A-11, new, Elgin AAF 
with large sweep-second hand, 15 jewel. 
Guaran aud against defective workman- 
ship for one year. Price includes tax 
$31.75. Tie down Kits—Heath, for light 
aircraft $4.50 or Dl set complete with 
zippered case includes 3 ropes, 18 spear 
heads, a lifetime kit, $8.00. Aircraft in- 
spection Flashlight with long adjustable 
nozzle $1.50 each. Aircraft License Hold- 
ers, black artificial leather, celluloid win- 
dow, size 7x4*, 35« Microphones, push 
outton telephonic, T38C, $6.75 each. Low 
Impedence Head Set, large ear cups, $3.50 
each. Head set extensions $1.00. Safety 
Belts. Khaki, std. $1.50 each, Aircraft 
Ylocks, Elgin, 8 day, four dials, elapsed 
time $65.00. All new items. Write us on 
instruments, props and engines, etc. Fly- 
ing Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill 

GOLD Stamping—Names stamped in 24K 
lettering on dark brown leather 
oO sew on jackets, etc. One line 65c, 
sien $1.00. No C.O.D.’s on stamping 
orders. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 
AIRCRAFT Radio—GE Transceiver, 
AS1B, new, $165.00. Flying Equipment 
Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chi- 
cago 13, Ill 

PILOT Boots. Shearling lined, dark 
brown leather, rubber bottoms. Army 
type with one zipper of Navy type, two 
zippers and partial rear lace. Ab sizes. 
$16.95. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 
BINOCULARS. New 7x50 Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars with case and straps, $145.00 
plus 20% tax. All types Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. F. 


BATTERIES. New, Aircraft, 4 types. 
AN3150 heavy duty, 24V, 34 Amps with 
quik-disconnects $32.50 without $29.00 
dry, add $4.00 for charging. AN3151, 24V, 
17 :——. shielded $24.75 dry add $3.00 for 
rging. AN3152, 12V, 34 Amps, $19.75 
y add $3.00 for charging Ready to go, 
guaranteed. NAF1062-17, smaller 12V, 17 
Amps, $17.00 dry. Add $3.00 for charging. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolf- 
ram St., Dept. F, Chicago 13, Ill. 
AERIAL Cameras: Fairchild K3B, Ross 
F4-8', lens. With Al-B magazine, 3 
rolls 9'2”x75’ film. As new, $185.00. Used, 
good, $145.00. Without re rw $115.00 
Film: Super XX, rolls "x75’ and 
91."x200', $5.00 and $9.00 &., Jack Wal- 
ton, P. O. Box 1457 Tampa 1, Florida. 

















EXTRAORDINARY offer! 
ance of brand new surplus sample Para- 
Unused and fully approved by 
CAA. 24 ft. flexible back type, only $63.00; 
24 ft. seat type only $61.00. Write Pioneer 


NEW B-3 or ANJ-4 sheepskin lined fur 
i with horsehide. 
-2 sheepskin cap in all 
R.A. F. Manufacturing Com- 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
~y ‘event and save. 
NEW A-2 type flight jackets in genuine 
Knit cuffs and waistband, zip- 


engraved in gold on leather 
wings for only 75c. A. 
ing Company, 6 East Lake St., 
l Buy direct and save. 
ype flight jackets made of the 
finest horsehide or goatskin. 
i and waistband with 
Regular sizes priced 
. Sizes 48 and 50 
. Manufacturing 
, Chicago 1, Illi- 
Buy direct and save. 

NEW B-15 type jackets made of durable 
O.D. cloth. Alpaca lined, knit cuffs and 
waistband with genuine Mouton fur col- 
All sizes. Now at only $11.95. 
Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


roomy snap pockets. 


priced at $19.75. 


Buy direct and save. 
RAY Ban Sun Glasses, original, ladies or 
gents $8.95, with sweat-bar $10.95, shoot- 
ing glass with sweat bar $13.00 pr. Fisher 


Longines-Wittnauer pocket watch type 
5. Mae West Life 
$4.00, CO2 Cartridges for same .25c each. 
Genuine brown calf wallet, 
$4.50. Pilot License Case, P-1 genuine 
leather $2.50, P-2 
leather $1.25, plus 20% 
let and license cases. White Nylon Scarfs, 
66”x18” $1.95 each. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 


excise tax on wal- 


Dept. F, Chicago 


U. S. SURPLUS clothing. 
, Amazing bargains 

N. Y. Clothing Co., 
New York 29, N. Y 
PILOT'S §license 
hand-tooled, $3.25. 
gold-plated rims-sweatbar, g 
d Wheel pants for all light planes, 
$29.50. D-4 Computers, Reg 
per doz. Sensitive Altimeters, $15.00. Sen- 


Free catalogue. 
2079 Second Ave., 


and Bank, $15.00. 
B-16 Compass, $15.00. Directional Gyro, 
$17.50. Gyro Horizon, $17.50. Man. Pres- 
sure Gauge, $8.50 
$15.00. Small Venturi 
instruments have ferry time only and are 


Kollsman airspeeds in original carton 0 
to 200 M.P.H., $15.00. 
15% sales tax to all orders 
no C.O0.D. Cliff Bantel, B&G Air 
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CAR for Pilots, a new book of Civil Air 
Regulations which apply to airmen of all 
ratings. Arranged & Indexed for fast, 
simple reference to any desired regula- 
tion. Includes latest revisions (to Novem- 
ber 1947). Postpaid or C.O.D., $1.00. Pan 
American Navigation Service, Dept. F-1, 
12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


MECHANICS’ Examinations for 1948 can 
be found in “A. & E. Mechanics’ Manual” 


(Zweng). New revised edition contains 


questions & answers not available else- 
where. 254 pages, $3.00, postpaid or 
C.O.D. Pan American Navigation Service, 
Dept. F-1, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Holly- 
wood, Calif 


FLIGHT Engineers: Charles A. Zweng’s 
new “Flight Engineers Manual” contains 
typical examination questions and an- 
swers for flight engineer rating. $4.00, 
postpaid or C.O.D. Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, Dept. F-1, 12021 Ventura 
Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


STUDENT Pilots: A complete study 
course for Private Pilot exam. New Civil 
Air Regulations plus questions and an- 
swers. 84 pages, digest size, printed with 
large legible type, $1.00. Money back 
guarantee. Also Quiz books for Commer- 
cial, $2.50. Flight Instructor, $2.00, Navig- 
Aid, Cross Country Planner, $1.00. C.0.D 
or postpaid. Hangar Flying, Dept. 1C3, 


112 E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. Clip this 
ATTENTION Mechanics: Do you want 


your C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? 


“Ross Aeronautical Services” have spent 


two — compiling material which will 
enab 
30 days and we guarantee you to pass 


e you to obtain your licenses within 


your C.A.A. written examinations or 


every cent of your money will be re- 
funded. Complete multiple choice exam- 


inations have been compiled covering 
every phase of the C.A.A.’s latest written 
exams and ‘are priced as follows: Air- 


craft Mechanic $10.00; Engine Mechanic 


$10.00. If you desire both sets of exami- 


nations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 


fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have 


your Aircraft and Engine License,to gain 


and not one thing to lose so act now! 
We are the Nation’s outstanding special- 
ists on Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
C.A.A. written examinations. Ross Aero- 
nautical Services, Dept. F. P.O. Box 1794, 
Tulsa 1, Okla 


“THE Little Gray Book”—Fahey’s U. S. 
Army Aircraft, 1908-1946—440 illustra- 
tions—One Dollar Postpaid. And Fahey’s 
“Blue Book”—The Ships and Aircraft of 
the U. S. Fleet—Victory Edition—The 
Navy as of VJ—246 Illustrations—One 
Dollar Postpaid. = | k Aircraft 1265 
Broadway, New York 1 


HOT-ROD Manual, fast Fords, photos, 
instructions, $1.50. Air mailed, $1.75. Rac- 
ing parts list, $.25. Hollywood gy 


Los Feliz, Box 9626F, Hollywood 27, Calif 





. Inc. P. O. Box 95, Torrance, 


PATENTS 





BT-13A, AT-6 owners having R 
BC-429 adapt 
your radio for Standard Broadcast re- 
i Simply plug-in this new Hi-Lo 
i regular Tower-Range 
and Standard Broadcast Bands 
anteed, $16.95, FOB. Aerotronics Services, 
Airport, Culver City, Calif. 








COMMERCIAL and Private 


Zweng will help you win your flight rat- 


map-type examinations, 
;, are included. Pan Amer- 
ican Navigation Service, Dept. F-1, 12021 
Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR Patents and Trade Marks consult 
Z. H. Polachek, Reg. Patent Attomey, 
1234 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Tele- 
phone, LO 5-3088 

INVENTORS: Without obligation, write 
us for information as to what steps an 
inventor should take to secure a Patent 
Randolph & Beavers, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 372 Columbian Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C 


INVENTORS: Without obligation, write 


for information explaining the steps you 
should take to secure a Patent on your 


invention. John N. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 218 Columbian Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. 





FLIGHT Instructor, by Charles A. Zweng, 
for C.A.A. examiners and applicants for 
flight instructor rating. Only book avail- 
able which shows grading methods for 
Contains typical mul- 
tiple- -choice examination questions and 
$3.00, postpaid or “4 Pan 
American Navigation Service, De 
lvd., N. Hollywo 


flight maneuvers. 





INSTRUCTION 





FLIGHT Engineers’ Course: enrollments 
accepted now. Prepare for a job with the 
airlines. Day or night classes. Free bul- 
letin available. Address: Registrar, way 
American Navigation Service, Dept. F- 


12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, calif’ 
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VETERANS, get your free flight train- 
ing in the dude ranch country. World’s 
best winter climate. Soaring, riding, 
hunting. Rodeos and other Western ac- 
tivities. Free housing. Hassayampa Air 
Service, Inc., Wickenburg, Arizona. 


YOUR pilot's license quickly under GL. 
bill. Private, commercial and flight in- 
structor courses Write. Gottschalk 
tchool of Aeronautics, Adrian, Mich. 


LEARN to fly Gliders. Enjoy the un- 
paralleled sport of soaring flight in sunny 
Florida, at the largest soaring school in 
the East. Government approved. Now 
available, veteran training under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Write for details to Gliding & 
Soaring Service, Inc., Box 656, Sanford, 
Florida. 


COMPLETE private, commercial and 
flight instructor courses offered veterans 
and private students. Write. School of 
Aeronautics, Gridley Airport, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


FLIGHT Training plus: The Florida Avi- 
ation Academy is the only Private School 
offering you all the advantages: 1. Free 
Housing on field for students available to 
both veterans (under the GI. Bill of 
Rights) and civilians. 2. Large modern 
airport, 4—200x6000 ft. run- 
ways, used practically entirely for stu- 
dent instruction. 3. Restaurant and 
lounge right on the field, reasonable rates 
and good food. 4. Free Flight Training 
for veterans under the G.I. Bill of Rights, 
offering complete courses; Private, Com- 
mercial, Flight Instructor and other 
courses now being planned. 5. Recrea- 
tional program, good fishing, hunting, 
boating and swimming and moonlight 
barbeques in a state that is famous for 
year around climate and outdoor sports 
Write for descriptive pamphlet, “A Career 
and A Vacation At The Same Time.” R 
H. Browning, School Director: Florida 
Aviation Academy (formerly the Sanford 
School of Aviation), Box 980, Sanford, 
Florida. 
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tured since the wor 
reach of most cirmen 
as long as wor surplus 
orgest ond most complete stock 
n the country, ond the prices ore 
ncredibly low. Most of the instru 
ments hove never been used—all of them 
guoronteed. Now is the time to buy! 
FAIRCHILD A-10 SEXTANT [illustroted, right), adjust- 
able bubble, manual overager, lights for night use 
Complete with oll accessories. Good 
$12.50; new, $47.50. 

FAIRCHILD A-10-A SEXTANT, similor to A-10 & 
new model cutomatic electric avercger. Good con- 


dition, $17.50; like new, $27.50 - 


But there 


releases 


cre ful 


condition 


st with 


i 





FLYING 


COMMERCIAL exam, complete quiz. 30 
questions and answers on each part. reg- 
ulations, navigation, meteorology, air- 
craft and theory, engines. Similar to 
CAA written. Test vourself first. 50c 
cash, no stamps, no C.0.D. Money back 
guarantee. Hangar Flying, Dept. 1G3, 112 
E. Grove, Bloomington, I] 


WE guarantee you will pass your CAA 
written examination or money back. 
Proven homestudy instruction Air In- 


MFG, Adams, Mass 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PILOT desires position, private or com- 
nercial owner. Airline transport rating, 
4900 hours total. 3000 hours multi engine. 
C. A. McKay, 7355 S. Kingston, Chicago 
49, Ill 

EMPLOYMENT flying school as flight 
instructor Young lady. single, fully 
qualified, good record, practical experi- 
ence and college education Excellent 
character references. Box 569, Flying. 
AIRLINE Transport Pilot desires flying 
position. Former Army Pilot. 1800 hours 
four engine, 200 twin engine and 1330 
single time. Age 32. Thomas W. Laird, 
1921 Empire St., Burbank, Calif. 
COMMERCIAL Pilot. single engine land 
& sea rating. Licensed aircraft and en- 
gine mechanic. Will consider anything 
anywhere as long as I can support family. 
Lewis Fairfield II, Box 164, Schroon Lake, 
Essex Co., N. Y. 


PHOTO Mapping Pilot 
16th Photo Sqdn 








Trained by the 
Experienced in Pre- 
cision Mapping. Twin multi engine com- 
mercial license. Free to travel. Al Craw- 
ford, 622 W. Long Ave., Du Bois, Pa 

FORMER Canadian airline captain de- 
sires position, fully licensed, instrument 
rating, etc., over 5000 hours, DC-3, Lock- 
heed, fully conversant all weather, range 
flying, 31 years of age, married, go any- 
where, interested So. American opera- 
tions, executive transport pilot. Box 568, 





March, 1948 
EX-ARMY pilot desires flying position, 
2500 hours, commercial license, single & 


multi engine land, age 27. Box 567, 
Flying. 
EX-ARMY Pilot, age 24, single. 1200 


hours, 500 in C-47, balance in Fighters, 
Miscellaneous. Go anywhere. R. E. 
Thomas, 1112 Nichol Ave., Anderson, Ind. 


FORMER PAA Captain desires position 
with small airline or as personal pilct 
Box 570, “ Flying. 

AIRCRAFT and Engine Mechanic, Com- 
mercial Pilot single engine land: Flight 
Instructor, instrument ratings. Nine 
years experience, twenty-seven, married 
Will accept position anywhere. J. P 
Brooks, 318 East Bethany Road, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

12 YEARS experience wing walking and 
rope ladder riding. Red Lodge, Montana, 
1935. Cody, Wyoming, 1936. Billings, 
Montana, 1939. Class A Air Show with 
Tex Rankin, Johnnie Fowley. Will pick 
up flags, etc. from ladder. Change planes, 
or from a car equipped for such work, to 
a plane. All offers for such work for 1948 
air shows will be gladly received. Will 
put up $200.00 cash bond to show on any 
contracted performance. Mr. C. A. Bisher, 
Box 471, Lovell, Wyoming. (References, 
if required.) 


HELP WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT Aid: A proven method 
that beats competition. Trial registra- 
tion, $1.00, brings list of positions and in- 
structions for application. Aviation Em- 
ployment Service, F-G, Adams. Mass. 
IF qualified for a better job, let us help 
you get it. Free details. Salaried and 
oe Job Center, Highland Park, 
N. J. 

AIRLINE Jobs. Recent survey of aizline 
employment opportunities tells you what 
jobs there are, and how to get them. 
Qualifications, salaries, where to apply. 
$1.00. Christopher & Co., Dept. C, Box 








$s no need to buy new 
available 


cre stil 





BAUSCH & LOMB A- 
for both cir ond marine navigation 


8-A SEXTANT 


usteble bubble, lights. Good condition, $27.50 roll film 24’ long. Photo size: 5"x7”". Complete 
ke new $49.75 with case. Ready to use, $139.00. 
HAMILTON MASTER NAVIGATON WATCH with AN-6 GUN CAMERA, lémm., electrically op- + 
sweep-second hand, 24-hour dial, temperature and ercied, 24-volt, £/3.5 Eastman or Wollensak ; 
position compensotor, 23 jewels, pocket-size. Good ens. Unconverted, new, $30.00: with i 
con x ° 5 i ports ; 
condition, $27.00; new $67.00 and onstructions for converting to 15 volts, § 
METAL CARRYING CASE for above watch or other $35.00; fully converted, ready to use on | 
stondord pocket watches. Felt-lined, spring-mounted, pocket botteries, $60.00 ki j 
shock-resistant. New, $2.50 | we 
NOTE: Our instrument department is completely equipped to repair and service al | 


oc Flying 118, Cooper Station, New York 3, N. Y. 





LARGEST STOCK OF NAVIGATION 
INSTRUMENTS IN THE COUNTRY! 








FEW CELESTIAL NAVIGATION ASTRO-COMPASS, MARK I! (illustrated, below), a standard AAF and airline instrumen 
nstruments hove been manufac- for obtcining composs deviation, azimuths, headings, bearings, etc. For both air and 
Those which have cre expensive and beyond the morine noavigction. Original cost, $87.50 > 


nstruments 


Complete with carrying case and mounting 
We have the 


$12.50; good condition, $7.50 
ELGIN STOP-WATCH, 15 
1/10 second. 
time recorcer. 
sold for $60.00 


bose. New 


ewels, pocket-size 
Five-minute elapsed 
Nickel-silver case. Originally 
Good condition, $7.50. 

ROLAIRE MAP CASE, new, not surplus, tor 
simple, convenient cross-country flying. Model 
G, with free map, $9.95; deluxe model, 
$14.95 ghts tor night use $19.95 


SURPLUS CAMERAS 


é F-8 AER AL CAMERA, with Wollensak £/5.6 
15-inch fully corrected lens. Shutter speeds 
rom 124th to 400th of second. Uses magazine 


recas fo 


with 


illustrated, eft 
Averager, ad- 














ond DR nevigation. H. O. 218 tables (5 
Almanac, $1.50, 








We stock all computation tables, almanacs, charts and supplies used in celestial 
latitude bands) $1.00 per volume; Air 


mokes and models of sextants at moderate cost. Sextants sold from our stock are per 
sonally inspected by Mr. Charies A. Zweng before delivery 








Write for free folder of our 
complete listings 





12021 VENTURA BOULEVARD—F3 - 
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‘ UNUSED 
TOP QUALITY 
COMPONENTS 


FILL 










Conveniently located from coast-to-coast, W AA- 
Approved Distributors are selling choice, wnused 
components at a fraction of their original cost. 
From complete stocks on hand, they offer a vast 
assortment of general replacement parts—acces- 
sories, hardware items, engines, engine parts, 
tires and tubes—and a wide selection of other 
quality parts and equipment. 


These distributors were selected because of their 
recognized position in the aircraft industry, their 
technical “know-how” and their ability to serve 
you efficiently. Any one of them can offer you top- 
notch wnxused components. 


Get to know these distributors. A complete list, 
showing the types of equipment offered by each; 
is yours for the asking. Simply write to the Office 
of Aircraft and Electronics Disposal, War Assets 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jd 


Offices located at: Atlanta « Birmingham « Boston « Charlotte 

Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Denver « Detroit * Grand Prairie, 
Tex. « Helena « Houston « Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. « Little Rock 
Los Angeles « Louisville « Minneapolis « Nashville « New Orleans « New 
York « Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. « Richmond « St. Lovis 
Salt Lake City « San Antonio * San Francisco « Seattle * Spokane « Tulsa 





‘Fast AND Safe...Rugged AND Roomy... | 
that’s the 1948 RYAN NAVION 


Check it from every angle, the 1948 


finest and most practical design ever produced in a personal 
plane. Speed with safety... power with ease of flying... 
rugged all-metal durability with roomy comfort... 


are all combined in this high-utility 
See it! Fly it! Buy it! 





wast. 


“EASIEST TO FLY,” say both beginner and 
veteran after a turn at the Navion’s wheel 
Amazing stability featuring patented inter- 
connected rudder and ailerons gives optional, 
coordinated two-control system 
smooth flying—even in rough air. Visibility 
is unequalled by any other 4-place plane 


assures 


NEW FEATURE 


- BEAUTIFUL HIGH GLOSS ENAMEL 
FINISH. Standard models now de- 
livered in choice of 4 colors 


2. NEW INTERIOR STYLING. More 
comfort and convenience than 
ever before. 

| 3. IMPROVED DRAFT-FREE VENTI- 
LATION. Greater air circulation 
and better temperature control 
4. PERFECTED SOUND INSULATION 
permits talking in normal voice 


Rely om Fy RYA 





- COMPLETELY NEW FUEL SYSTEM 


- FURTHER MECHANICAL REFINE- 


7. RANGE INCREASED to 750 miles at 
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Model Ryan Navion is the 










F as 


‘ 


plane. 

















ONLY 335 FEET TO LAND; 560 FEET TO TAKE 

orr—that’s Navion performance! Variable- 
pitch propeller and 185 hp engine givea safe, 
high rate of climb. Hydraulic flaps, shock ab- 
sorbers, and tricycle landing gear with steer- 
able nosewheel mean easy landings, even in 

cross winds and on soft or rough fields. 


PRACTICAL AND USEFUL, the Navion is 
quickly converted to a light transport 


Ll — 


Remove three seats and the Navion will 
fiy 645 pounds of extremely bulky cargo 
(55 cu. ft.) plus pilot and sufficient fuel 
for economical nonstop flights of 500 
miles. Canopy is temporarily removable 


We invite you to try the 4-place, 150 mph 
1948 Navion. It’s the plane that’s been Ryan- 
refined to matchless perfection...constantly 


S FOR 48 


or listening to broadcasts from 


optional dome speaker improved by tens of thousands of hours of 


actual performance under a// conditions. 
Orders filled in sequence. Write today on 
your letterhead for fully illustrated brochure 


incorporating a reserve auxiliary 
electric fuel pump 


and a demonstration by your nearest dealer. 


MENTS result in better performance 
from airplane,engine and propeller 


ee A 


cruising speed with 20-gal auxiliary 





tank, optional equipment 


N AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 103 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, California By RYAN 


PRINTED IN U.S.A 





You're Ringing For 


Flightex is the doorway to superior air- 
plane fabric. Is it any wonder, then, that 
each year more manufacturers buy more 
Flightex than any other airplane fabric? 


World's Premier Airplane Fabric FUGHTEX*FABRIC 


IGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. © 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes for the Aircraft Industry 





Inc. 25 Beaver St.. N. Y. Cable Address—''Aviquipo” 
RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO, Jamaica, N. Y. @ AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT INC, Mineola, N. Y. @ AVIATION SUPPLY 
CORP, Atlanta, Ga, Orlando, Fia, Tampa, Fla, Hiahleah, Fla, Charlotte, N C, Nashville, Tenn, New Orleans, La. @ BUFFALO 
AERONAUTICAL CORP, Buffalo, N. Y. @ DURHAM AIRCRAFT SERVICE INC., BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY ‘DIV, Pittsburgh, Pa 
@ EASTERN AIRMOTIVE CORP, Richmond, Va. @ GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORP, Detroit, Mich @ GENERAL AIRMOTIVE 
CORP, Cleveland, O. @ HOOVEN CO, Washington, D. C. @ INTERCITY AVIATION, INC, East Boston, Mass @ KARL ORT, York, 
Pa. @ LEAVENS BROS. AIR SERVICE LTD, Toronto, Can @ LOUISIANA AIRCRAFT, Baton Rouge, La @ MUNCIE AVIATION 
CORP, Muncie, Ind @ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, Burbank, Cal, Glendale, Cal, Oakland, Cal, San Diego, Cal, Fresno, Cal, 
Kansas City, Mo, Seattle, Wash, Phoenix, Ariz, Anchorage, Alaska, Linden, N. J. @ PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC, Winston- 
Salem, N C @ SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP, Chicago, Ili, Columbus, O, sone, Colo, Omaha, Neb @ SOUTHWEST AIR- 
MOTIVE CO, Dallas, Tex @ SUPPLY DIVISION, Inc, Robertson, Mo, Memp his, nn, Okiahoma City, Okla @ THE AIRCRAFT 
STEEL & SUPPLY co, Wichita, Kan, Oklahoma City, Okla @ VAN DUSEN "AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, Minn, Teter- 
boro, N. J. @ WEST AIR INC, Salt Lake City, U @ WESTERN AERO SUPPLY, San Antonio, Tex. 


Export Representative—Aviquipo, 





FEATURING PROMINENT ESSO AIRPORT OPERATORS 


eee eSpecially when 

I have a meeting in 

North Carolina one 

day and in Alabama 
or Tennessee the next. That's when I really 
appreciate the get-up-and-go performance Esso 
gives my plane." 


R. B. Moreland, Private Flyer and Owner of 
Hollister-Moreland Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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to saving time-- 
PRESUME py Fiving. And 


I've got the 

answer to keep 
planes flying ... with Esso Aviation Products. 
When fliers want high-quality fuels and 
lubricants ... they depend on Esso!" 








Cc. R. "Buck" Moss, Manager and Co-owner 
with Paul J. Brown and B. H. Ginn, Jr., 
of Fairforest Airport, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 








Mu-Ainport Operator — 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 4 high-quality aviation products 

SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 7 Satisfaction for your customers 
dependable delivery service 
popular sales promotion aids 


Make it Esso at your ainpott ! 














